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Tue rol of drumé and the bugle’s wailing 
Vex the air of our vales no more; 

The spear is beaten to hooks of praning, 
The share is the sword the soldier wore ! 


Ring eoft, sing low, our lowland river, 
Under thy banks of laurel bloom, 

Softly and sweet, as the hour beseemeth, 
Sing us the songs of peace and home. 


Let all the tenderer voices of nature 
Temper the triumph, and chasten mirth, 
Full of the infinite love and pity 
For fallen martyr and darkened hearth. 


But to him who gives us beauty for ashes, 
And the oil of joy for mourning long, 

Let thy bills give thanks, and all thy waters 
Break into jubilant waves of song! 


Bring us the airs of hills and forests, 
The sweet aroma of birch and pine, 
Give us a waft of the north wind, laden 
With eweet-briar odors and breath of kine! 


Bring ue the purple of mountain sunsets, 
Shadows of clouds that rake the hills, 

The green repose of thy Plymouth meadows, 
The gleam and ripple of Campton rills. 


Lead us away in shadow and sunshine, 
Slaves of fancy, through all thy miles, 

The winding ways of Pemigewasset, 
And Winnipisauke’s hundred isles. 


Shatter in sunshine over thy ledges, 
Laugh in thy plunges from fall to fall; 
Play with thy fringes of elms, and darken 
Under the shade of the mountain wall. 


The cradle song of thy hill-side fountains 
Here in thy glory and strength repeat; 

Give us @ taste of the upland music, 
Show us the dance of thy silver feet. 


Into thy dutiful life of uses 
Pour the music and weave the flowers; 
Let the song of birds and the bloom of mead- 
ows 
Lighten and gladden thy beart and ours. 


Sing on! bring down, O lowland river, 
The joy of the hills to the waiting sea; 
The wealth of the vales, the pomp of moun- 
tains, 
The breath of the woodlands bear with 
thee. 


Here, in the calm of thy seaward valley, 
Mirth and labor shall hold their trace ; 
Dance of waterand mill of grinding, 
Both are beauty and both are use. , 
Type of the North-land’s strength and glory, 
Pride and hope of our home and race,— 
Freedom lending to rugged labor 
Tints of beauty and lines of grace! 


Once again, © beautifal river, 
Hegr ont greetings and tab our thaaks; 


Hither we come as Eastern pilgrims 


Throng to the Jordan’s sacred banks. 


For though by the Master’s feet untrodden, 
Though never his word has stilled thy 
waves, 
Well for us may thy shores be holy, 
With Christian altars and saintly graves. 


And well may we own thy hint and token 
Of fairer valleys and streams than these, 

Where the rivers of God are fall of water, 
And full of sap are his healing trees! 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


YERSONAT. IMPRESSIONS AND RECOLLEC- 
TIONS. 


NO. IV. 





KY. F. B. CARPENTER. 


My Dean Mr. Triton : 

Axovr ten years ago, George B. Lincoln, 
the present post-master of Brooklyn, was 
traveling throngh the west in connec'ion with 
a large New York dry-goods establishment. 
He found himself one night in an insignifi- 
cant town on the Dlinois river, by the name 
of Naples. The only “ tavern” of the place 
had evidently been constructed with refer- 
ence to business on the smallest possible 
scale. Poor as the prospest appeared to 
be, Mr. Lincoln bad no alternative but to 
“putup” at the place. The supper-room 
seemed to be used for a lodging-room as 
well. After a tolerable supper and a com- 
fortable hour before the fire, Mr. Lincoln 
told “ mine host” that he thought he would 
retire. “Retire!” replied the landlord, 
“there is no place for you to * retire’ to, un- 
less you sleep with that man yonder. He 
has the only spare bed there is in the 
house.” “Well,” said Mr. Lincoln, “ the 
gentleman has possession, and perhaps 
would not like a bed-fellow.” “Upon 
this,” said Mr. L., in telling me the story, 
“agrizzly head appeared out of the pil- 
lows, and said, ‘What is your name? 
‘They call me Lincoln at home,’ was the 
reply. ‘Lincoln! repeated the stranger ; 
‘any connection of our Illinois Abraham ?” 
‘No! replied George B., ‘I fear not.’ 
‘Well,’ said the old man, ‘I will let 
‘ty man by the name of Lincoln sleep 
With me, just for the sake of the name. 
You have heard of Abe? he inquired. 
‘Oh yes, very . often,’ replied Mr. 
Lincoln. “No man could travel far 
In this state without hearing of him, and 
! Would be very glad to claim connection, if 
Icould do so honestly.’ ‘Well,’ said the 
old gentlemay, ‘my name is Simmons. 
Abe and I used to live and work together 
when we were young men. Maay ajob of 
Wood-cutting and rail-splitting have I 
done up with him. Abe Lincoln,’ said he, 
With emphasis, ‘was the likeliest boy in 
God’s world! He would work all day, as 
hard as any of us—and study in the log- 
house half the night, over a tallow-candle 
°r pine-knot, as the case might be. He 
made himself a thorough practical survey- 
°rin this way. Once, during those days, I 
asin the upper part of the state, and I 
met General Ewing, whom General Jack- 
Sen had just sent to the Northwest to make 
Surveys. I told him about Abe Lincoln, 
What a student he was, and that I wanted 
he should give him a job. He looked over 
his memoranda, and, pulling out one, 
‘aid: ‘There is such and such a county 
must be surveyed ; if your friend Lincoln 
tan do the work properly, I shall be glad to 
have him undertake it— the compensation 
Will be six hundred dollars!’ Pleased 
* I could be, 1 hastened to Abe, after I got 
jome, and told him what T had secured for 


im. He was sitting bef 
bg-cabin w ¢ before the fire in the 
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you think was the answer he made me? 
When I finished my account, he looked up 
very quietly, and said, ‘Mr. Simmons, | 
thank you very sincerely for your kind- 
ness, but I don’t think I will undertake 
the job.’ ‘In the name of wonder,’ said I, 
‘why? Six hundred dollars does not 
grow upon every bush out here in Illinois.’ 
‘I know that, said Abe, ‘and I need the 
money bad enough, Simmons, as you know ; 
but I never have been under obligation. to 
a Democratic administration, and I never 
intend to be so long as I can get my living 
another way. General Ewing must find 
another man to do his work ? ” 

This story | have given literally, as my 
esteemed friend, the post-master of Brook- 
lyn, will testify. I recollect relating it 
one day to the President, and asking him 
if it was true. “ Pollard Simmons!” said he ; 
“well do Iremember him. It is all true 
about our working together; but 1 think 
he must have stretched the facts somewhat 
about the survey of the county. [| think I 
should have been very glad of the job at 
that time, no matter what administration 
was in power.” Notwithstanding this, 
however, [ am inclined to believe Mr. 
Simmons’s statement was correct. It seems 
very characteristic of what we may suppose 
to have been Abraham Lincqln ai twenty- 
three or twenty-five years of age. 

While I was engaged upon my work at 
the White House, last year, Edwin Forrest 
came to Washington, to fulfill an engage- 
ment at Ford’s Theater. 1t was announced 
one day that he was to appear that evening 
in the famous character of “ Richelieu.” I 
was with the President in his room when 
Senator Harris of New York came in. After 
the senator had finished the business which 











brovght him there, which was to secure the | 


remittance of the sentence of one of his con- 
stituents, who had been imprisoned on what 
seemed insuflicient grounds, I told the Pres- 
ident that, Forrest was to play “ Hichelieu” 
that evening, and, knowing his tastes, 1 said 
it was a play that I thought he would 


enjoy, for Forrest’s representation of it was | 
the most life-like of anything I had ever | 


seen upon the stage. “Who wrote the 


said he. 


wrote novels, but I did not know he was a 
play-writer also. It may seem somewhat 
strange to say,” he continued, “ but I never 


read an entire novel in my life!” Said 
Judge Harris, “Is it possible?” “Yes,” 
rejoined the President, “ it isa fact. I once 


commenced ‘Ivanhoe,’ but never finished 
it.” This statement seems almost incredible, 
but I give the circumstance as it occurred, 
I did not ask him how this could be, but, had 
I done so, I presume he would have said, in 
reply, that he had “never had time.” 
However it may have been with regard 
to novels, it is very certain that he found 
time to read Shakespeare, and that he was 
fond also of certain kinds of poetry. N. P. 
Willis once told me, that he was taken qyite 
by surprise, ona certain occasion when he 
was riding with the President and Mrs. 
Lincoln, by Mr. Lincoln, of his own -ac- 
cord, referring to, and quoting several 
lines from his poem entitled “ Parhasius.” 
His fondness for Shakespeare is well 
known. He once said toa friend: “ It mat- 
ters not to me whether Shakespeare be well 
or ill-acted. With him the thought suf- 
fices.” I recall very vividly an iacident 
that occurred on the occasion of one of his 
“sittings” to me. My friend, Samuel Sin- 
clair, of the New York Tribune, by special 
privilege, was present. Something was 
said about the play of Hamlet. Mr. Lin- 
con waked up with the mention of the 
theme, and soon after said—and I have often 
thought of his words with a sad interest 
since his own assassination—* There is one 


| passage of the play of Hamlet which is very 
| apt to be slurred over by the actor, or omit- 
ted altogether, which seems to me the 


choicest part of the play. It is,” he went 
on to say, “ the soliloquy of the king, after 
the murder. It always struck me as one of 
the finest touches of nature in the world!” 
Then, throwing himself ‘into the very 
spirit of the scene, he took up the words : 


“ O my offense is rank, it smelis to heaven ; 
It hath the primal eldest curse upon °t, 
A brother’s murder!—Pray ; can I not, 
+hong) inclination be as sharp as will ; 
My stronger guilt defeats my strong intent ; 
And, lke a man to double business bound, 
) stand in pause where I shall firs! beg, 
And both neglect. What if this cursed hand 
Were thicker than Itself with brother's biood ? 
Ie there not rain enough in the sweet heavens 
To wash it white assnow? Whereto serves mercy 
But to confront the visage of offense ; 
And what's in prayer but this two-fold force,— 
To be forestalled ere we come to tall, 
Or pardoned, being down? Then Ili look ap ; 
My fault is past. But O what form of prayer 
Can serve my turn? Forgive me my foul marie r !— 
That cannot be ; since I sm still possessed 
Of shose effects for which I did the mur ter, 
My crown, my own ambition, and my queea, 

My one be pardoned, and retain the offense ? 
In the corrupted currents of this world, 
Offense’s gilded hand may shove by justice, 
And oft ’tis seen the wicked prize itself 
Buys ont the law ; but ’tis not-so above. 
There is no shuffling, there the action lies 
In ite true nature ; and we ourselves compelled, 
Even to the teeth and forchead of our faults, 
To give inevidence. What then? what rests? 
Try what repentance can ; what can ft not? 
Yet what can it when one cannot repent? 
O wretched state! O bosom black as death! 

O bruised soul that, strug, ling to be free, 
Aft more engaged! Help, angels, make assay ! 
Bow, stubborn knees! And heart with string: of steel 
Be soft as sinews of the new-bora babe ; 
All may be well!” 


He repeated this entire passage from 
memory, with a feeling and appreciation 
unsurpassed by anything 1 ever witnessed 
upon the stage. Remaining in thought for 
a few moments, he continued : 

“The opening of the play of King Rich- 
ard the Third seems to me often entirely 
misapprehended. It is quite common for an 
actor to come upon the stage, and, in a 
sophomorical style, to begin with a flourish : 

* Now ts the winter of our discontent 

Made glorious summer by this sun of York. 

And all the clouds that lowered upon our house 

In the deep bosom of the ocean buried | 
Now,” said he, “this is all wrong. Rich- 
ard, you remember, had been, and was 
then, plotting the destruction of his brothers 
to make room for himself. Outwardly, the 
most loyal to the newly-crowned king, se- 
cretly he could scarcely contain his impe- 
tience at the obstacles still in the way of 
his own elevation. He appears upon the 
stage, just after the crdwning of Edward, 
burning with repressed hate and jealousy. 
The prologue is the utterance of the most 
intense bitterness and satire.” 

Then, unconsciously assuming the char- 
acter, Mr. Lincoln repeated, also from mem- 
ory, Richard’s soliloquy, rendering it with 
a degree of force and power that made it 


seem like a new creation tome. Though fa~ 


miliar with the passage from boyhood, J can 





“Bulwer,” 1 replied. | 
“Ah!” said- he. “Well, I knew Bulwer | 











| aloud, he added, “I would alter the struc- 


| not going to change it. 
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truly say that never till that moment had I 
fully sppreciated its spirit. i could not re- 
frain fiom laying down my palette and 
bruches, and applauding the President 
heartily, upon his conclusion, saying, at the 
same time, half in earnest, that “I was not 
sure but that he had made a mistake in the 
choice of a profession,” considerably, as 
may be imagined, to his amusement! Mr. 
Sinclair has since repeatedly told me that 
he never heard the choice passages of 
Shakespeare rendered with more effect by 
the most famous of modern actors! 

Mr Lincoln’s memory was very remarka- 
ble. With the multitude of visitors whom 
he saw daily, I was often amazed at the 
readiness with which he recalled faces and 
events, and even names. At one of the 
afternoon “receptions” a stranger shook 
hands with him, and, as he did so, remarked, 
casually, that he was elected to Congress 
about the time Mr. Lincoln’s term as repre- 
sentative expired. “ Yes,” said the Presi- 
dent ; “ you are from ——,” mentioning the | 
state. “I remember reading of your election 
in a newspaper one morning on a steamboat 
going down to Mount Vernon.” At another 
time a gentleman addressed him, saying, 
“I presume, Mr. President, that you have 
forgotten me?” “No,” was the prompt 
1eply; “your name is Flood. 1 saw you 
last, twelve years ago, at ——-,” naming the 
place and the occasion ; “I am glad to see,” 
he continued, “that the F/ood is still run- 
ning!” A deputation of bankers from various 
sections were introduced one day by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. After a few 
moments’ general conversation, Mr. Lincoln 
turned to one of them, and said: “ Your 
district did not give me as sfrong a vote, at 
the last election, as it did in ’69.” “4 think, | 
sir, that you must be mistaken,” replied the | 
banker. “T have the impression that your | 
majority was considerably increased at the 








“you fell off about six hundred’ votes.” | 
Then taking down from the bookcase the 
official record of the presidential canvass of | 
60 and ’64, he referred to the vote of the | 
district named, and proved to be almost 
exactly right in his assertion. 

During this interview, a member of the 
delegation referred to the severity of the | 
tax laid by Congress upon the state banks. 
“ Now,” said Mr. Lincoln, “ that reminds me | 
of a circumstance that took place in a neigh- 
borhood where I lived when I was a boy. | 
In the spring of the year the farmers were | 
very fond of the dish they called ‘greens,’ 
though the fashionable name for it now-a- 
days is ‘spinach,’ I believe. One day, after | 
dinner, a large family were taken very ill. 
The doctor was called in, who attributed it 
to the ‘ greens,’ of which all had freely par- 
taken. Living in the family was a half- 
witted boy named Jake. On a subsequent 
occasion, when ‘ greens’ had been gathered 
for dinner, the head of the house said: 
‘Now, boys, before running any further 
rigk in this thing, we will try them first on 

e. If he stands it, we are all right.’ 
And just so, I suppose,” said Mr. Linc ln, 
“ Congress thought of the state banks!” 

It will be remembered that an extra ses- | 





— 





sion of Congress was called in July follow- | 
ing Mr. Lincoln’s inauguration. Ia the mes- 
sage then sent in, speaking of secession, and 
the measures taken by the Southern lead- 
ers to bring it about, there occurs the fol- | 
lowing remark: “ With rebellion thus | 
sugar-coated, they have been drugging the 
public mind of their section for more than | 
thirty years, until, at length, they have 
brought many good men to a willingness to 
take ‘up arms against the Government,” | 


etc. Mr. De Frees, the government printer, | 
told me that, when the message was being | 
printed, he was a good deal disturbed by the 
use of the term “sugar-coated,” and final- 
ly went to the President about it. Their 
relations to each other being of the most 
intimate character, he told Mr. Lincoln 
frankly, that he ought to remember that a 
message to Congress was a different affair 
from a speech at a mass meeting in Illinois | 
—that the messages became a part of his- 
tory, and should be Written accordingly. 

“ What is the matter now ?” inquired the 
President. 

“Why,” said Mr. De Frees, “you have 
used an undignified expression in the mes- 
sage;” and then, reading the paragraph 


ture of that, if I were you.” 

“De Frees,” replied Mr. Lincoln, “that 
word expresses precisely my idea, and I am 
The time will 
never come in this country when the peo- 
ple won’t know exactly what sxgar-coated 
means !” 

On a subsequent occasion, Mr. De Frees 
told me, a certain sentence of another mes- 
sage was very awkwardly constructed 
Calling the President’s attention to it in the 
proof-copy, the latter acknowledged the 
force of the objection raised, and said,“ Go 
home, De Frees, and see if you can better 
it.” The next day Mr. De Frees took in 
to him his amendment. Mr. Lincoln met 
him by saying: “Seward found the same 
fault that you did, and he has been re-writ- 
ing the paragraph also.” Thén reading 
Mr. De Frees’s version, he said, “I believe 
you have beaten Seward; but ‘I jings’” (a 
common expression with him), “I think Ican 
beat you both.” Then, taking up his pen, 
he wrote the sentence as it was finally 
printed. 

-A Congressman elect’ from New York. 
State was once pressing a matter of con- 
siderable importance upon Mr. Lincoln, 
urging his official action. ‘“ You must see 
Raymond about this,” said the President, 
(referring to the editor of the NV. Y. Times); 
“he is my Lieutenant-General in politics. 
Whatever he says is right in the premises 
shall be done” 

At another time, speaking to Gov. Morgan 
of the adoption of the emancipation policy, 
shortly after the issue of the proclamation, 
he said : “ There are those who have been as- 
serting for some time that Slavery is dead. 
This is very far from being true. I think 
we are a good deal like whalers who have 
been long on the chase. We have at last 
got mack into the monster, but we 
must nog@jook how we steer, or with one 
flop of he will yet send us all into 
eternit# !” 

By the Act of Emancipation Mr. Lincoln 
built for himself for ever the first place in 
the affections of the African race in this 
country. The love and reverence mani- 
fested for him hy many of these poor, igno- 
rant people has, on some occasions, almost 
reached adoration. One day Col. McKaye, 
of New York, who had been one of a com- 
mittee to investigate the condition of the 





| fectly the character of the man. 


| days my large painting had been on exhi- 
| last election.” “ No,” rejoined the President; | 


| nights. 


| him standing half-way between 





freedmen, upon his return from Hilton 


Head and Beaufort, called upon the Presis 
dent, and, in the course of the interview, 
mentioned the following incident : 

He had been speaking of the ideas of 
power entertained by these people. They 
had an idea of God, as the Almighty, and 
they had realized in their former condition 
the power of their masters. Up to the 
time of the arrival among them of the Uniom 
forces, they had no knowledge of any other 
rower. Their masters fled upon the approach 


of our soldiers, and this gave the slaves a 


conception of a power greater than their 
masters exercised. This power they called 
“Massa Linkum.” Col. MeKaye said that 
their place of worship was large building 
which they called “the praize house,” and 
the leader of the “ nfeeting,” a venerable 
black man, was known ‘as “the praise 
man.” On a certain day, when: there was 
quite a large gathering of the people, con- 
siderable confusion was created by differ- 


| ent persons attempting to tell who and what 


“Massa Linkum” was, In the midst of the 
excitement, the white-headed leader com- 
manded silence. “ Brederin,” said he, “you 
don’t knw nesen’ what you’se talkin’ "bout. 
Now, you just listen to me. Massa 
Linkum, he ebery whar. Be know ebery 
ting.” Then, solemnly looking up, he 
added : “ He walk de carf like de Lord!” 

Col. McKaye told me that Mr. Lincoln 
was very much affected by thisaccount. He 
did not smile, as another might have done, 


but got up from his chair, and walked in | 


silence two or three times across the floor. 


As he resumed his seat, he said, very im- | 


pressively, “It is a momentous thing to be 
the instrumcnt, under Providence, of the 
liberation of a race !” 

The evening before 1 left Washington, 
av incident occurred, illust¥ating very per- 
For *two 


bition, upon its completion,in the East Room, 


which had been thronged With visitors. | 
| Late in the afternoon of the second day the 


usual in front of the portico, preparatory to 
the President’s leaving for the “ Soldiers’ 
Home,” where he spent the midsummer 
While the carriage was waiting, 


I looked around for him, wishing to say a | 


farewell word, knowing that Ishould have 
no other opportunity. Presently I saw 
the 
poriico -and the gateway leading to 
the War Department, 


railing, and one foot on the stone coping 


Department, by a plain-looking man, who 
was giving him, very diffidently, an ac- 
count of a difficulty which he had been un-_ 
able to have rectified. While waiting, I 
walked out leisurely, to the President’s 
side. He said very little to the man, but 


was intently studying theorem low op his iz 
face while he was.narr&ting his trouble. | 
When he had finished, Mr. Lincoly said to | 
him, “ Have you a blank card?” The man | say, 


searched his pockets, but, finding none, a 





leaning against | 
| the iron fence—one arm thrown over the | 


first entrance upon a tour of exploration. 
There was the island upon which, half- 
wrecked, they took refuge, and where they 
spent their first Sabbath in the worship of 
God. Still nearer lay the rock upon which 


-they first set their foot. For years past 


visitors have experienced a rude disappoint- 
ment at finding that famous rock, which 
they had fancied jutting out boldly into the 
sea from some woody headland, lying 
buried out of sight at the head of a wharf, 
directly in the road-way, where teams are 
constantly passing and repassing over it, 
Now itis raised some twelve feet from its 
original bed, and is to be covered with a 
massive stone canopy, cut from the quarries 
near by, though it is.still a long distance 
from the water. This arrangement, unsatis- 
factory enough, is yet a great improvement 
on the upfilial, unpoetic state of things 
which preceded it. 

The Council had adjourned ‘to assemble 
on Burial Hill. After our curiosity was 


| saliated, organization became the order of 


the day, and the unfinished business of the 
precedirg evening--the adoption of confes- 
sion of faith—-was taken up. 

Hereupon followed a scene which is 
worthy of record. This “Confession of 
Faith,” as it was called, was not designed 
to be a creed, or a symbol of doctrine of any 
sort, but simply a grateful acknowledgment 


| of the fact that we, as 1 denomination, are 


in harmony in holding the cardinal truths 
of the Gospel. Still its preparation was re- 
garded a matter of so much consequence 
that a ldrge committee, including four pro- 
feesors of theology, had taken charge of it. 


| They had presented an admirable statement 


the evening before, which was quite gener- 


| ally acceptable, though it lacked the rhe- 


torical point and impressiveness which would 
have secured its enthusiastic reception. 
However, such as it was, it was generally 
expected that it would be adopted the next 
morning amid the graves of the forefathers 


| at Plymouth. But when the reading com- 
“black horse cavalry” escort, drew up as | 


menced, the ringing periods and terse 
phrases revealed a new document alto- 
gether! The statements remained nearly 
unchanged, but.the beginning and the end- 
irg were abridged and sharpened to a 
point, and the whole paper had a new reso- 
nance init. It wasan audacious proceeding, 
which no one but a soldier, a democrat, and 
an old school man—all in one—could pos- 
sibly have attained to. The chairman of 
the business committee had evidently had 


| the impudence to do the right thing in the 
| right time. 
which supports it, evidently having been | 
intercepted, on his way in, from the War | 


Everybody liked it, as it was 
read. Some. on the outskirts of the 
crowd, who could hear it only im- 
perfectly, very naturally pronounced 
the whole proceeding outrageous, as 
it certainly was, from their point of 
view. The general voice was to pass it, 
from esthetic considerations solely. It 
would be so grand to affirm the faith of our 
on the graves of our fathers! 
would be such & pity to disagree 6n 
Burial Hill! What would Unitarians 
and Presbyterians—and all the 


| other Gentiles! The disposition was strong 
| gentleman standing near, who had over- | tocry down all opposition. But ‘the Puri- 
E | y pos 


heard the question, came forward, and said, | tan spirit on that hill was not all in the 


“ Here is one, Mr. President.” Several per- 
sons had, in the meantime, gathered around. 


graves below. ‘ Jt was in the men that cov- 
ered it as well as in the men it covered. 


Taking the card and a pencil, Mr. Lincoln | The suggestion about what Mrs. Grundy 


sat down upon the stone coping, which is 
not more than five or six inches above the 


| pavement, presenting almost the appearance 


of sitting upon the pavement itself, and 
wrote an order upon the card to the proper 


| official to “examine this man’s case.” 
| While writing this, I observed several 


persons passing down the promenade 


seemed utterly unconscious, either of any 
impropriety in the action er of attract- 
ing any attention. To me it was not only a 
touching picture of the native goodness of 
the man, but of innate nobility of character, 
exemplified not so much by a disregard of 
conventionalities, as in unconsciousness that 
there could be any breach of etiquette, or 
dignity, in the manner of an honest attempt 
to serve, or secure justice to a citizen of the 
republic, however humble he might be. 





THE EXCURSION TO PLYMOUTH. 


BY REV. JOHN P. GULLIVER. 


Tnurspay, June 22; was the day fixed 
upon for the visit of the . National Council 
to Forefathers’ Rock at Plymouth. The day 
was mild but not hot, the sun being par- 
tially clouded; and the fresh sea breeze 
being mingled with the warm breath of the 
land. Providence favored us with the most 
propitious weather, and our party (only 


| 1,047 in number) started from the Old Col- 


ony Depot, in seventeen cars, drawn by two 
locomotives. Too much praise cannot be 
awarded to the committee of arrangements 
for the most generous plans they had de- 
viced for our accommodation. Nothing 
was omitted through the whole day which 
cculd possibly add to the pleasure of the 
occasion, while the management of the 
excursion by E. 8. Tobey, Esq., chairman 
of the committee of arrangements, was a 
model of efficiency.and system. It was 
a frequent remark among the party that 
somebody who had brains was directing 
our movements. On our arrival at Plym- 
outh, we found the town enjoying a gala 
day in honor of our visit. The schools 
were dismissed, end long lines of the young- 
est generation of Pilgrims were drawn up 
to receive us at the Station House. The 
people smiled a welcome upon us from the 
doors and windows of their houses, and not 
a few were thoughtful enough to provide 
ample supplies of ice-water for our refresh- 
ment as we passed their dwellings. We 
marched, in a free and easy way, from the 
cars to Burial Hill where lie the sacred 
aches of the second generation of our fore- 
fathers. The graves of the first settlers are 
unmarked and unknown. Alas! they dared 
leave no mound or headstone to desig- 
nate the resting place of those fajlen heroes, 
Jest the watchful Indians should learn the 
extent of the fearful mortality among them, 
ard sweep them from the Jand! But one, 
the mate of the Mayflower, who returned 
after some years, of all that ship’s company 
rests in a known and honored grave on 
Burial Hill! 

As the company assembled on the sum- 
mit, all eyes were turned to the historic 
localities around us. Before us, on the 
east, lay the broad expanse of Massachussetts 
Bay ; just at our feet was Plymouth harbor. 
There was the long spit of sand, which the 
party in the shallop rounded upon their 


| us be sure we are right! 








would say made little impression. “ Let 
No compulsion ! 
No pressure !” was the general voice. After 
much earnest. talk, the paper was read 
again. It was the thing! Everybody liked 
it, save anexpression here and _ there. 
«Let us adopt it for substance, and revise it 
to-morrow,” suggested one. “Shall we 


| smiling at each other, at what I presume j have another vote upon it, before its final 
they thought the undignified appearance of | 
| the head of the nation, who, however, 


adoption?” “Yes,” replied the moderator. 
That was satisfactory! The exgitement 
lulled. Men that had climbed to the top of 
their forefathers’ grave-stones, in their ea- 
gerness to check a seeming usurpation,quiet- 
ly descended to the ranks. All stood sitent 
and reverent there, prepared for the solemn 
act in which they should avouch the Lord 
Jehovah—their fathers’ God—to be their 
God, and the faith their fathers planted on 
that wintry shore to be their faith, and the 
hope, full of immortality, in which the 
sleeping dead around them had laid down 
in peace, to be the anchor of thei: souls, 
sure and steadfast. “ Are you ready for the 
question ?” said the moderator. “ Ready !” 
was the general and deep response. 
“All who will, for substance, affirm 
the confession now read will say 
“ Aye!” From athousand voices—for all 
that gathered company claimed the privi- 
lege of joining in the solemn and grateful 
act—canie the firm and strong response. It 
was a Sublime moment! Nearly twohund- 
red and fifty years had passed since the 
feeble Mayflower company had repeated, in 
solemn covenant, the articles of their de- 
spised faith on that spot. “What do these 
feeble Jews?” said a sneering world. 
“Even that which they build, if a fox go 
up, he shall even break down their stone 
wall.” Now five hundred men, the repre- 
sentatives of three thousand churches, the 
representatives of ideas which have tri- 
umphed gloriously and finally over the 
land, the representatives of Puritanism, 


pure and simple, unchanged, unabashed; 


bold and intense, as in the days of the com- 
monwealth, stood on the soil made firm by 
the heroic tread of those despised men, and 
exvltingly declared, “ This faith is our faith. 
These ideas have saved our country, and 
are going forth, conquering and to conquer, 
over the world. After a trial of two cen- 
turies and a half. we re-affirmthem! They 
are the truths which are emancipating this 
nation! They are the truths’ which 
are saving a sin-stricken world! They 
are the eternal truths of God!” 
This was the significance of that act! 
This was the verdict of eight gen- 
erations, sent forth from Burial Hill, 
upon the calm air of that June morning, to 
be borne, in ceaseless waves, over the lands, 
and down through the centuries. Must we 
doubt whether that was the only throng 
gathered there? Was there no “great 
cloud of witnesses” filling the air, as that 
vast assembly covered the earth? Were 
the spirits of the just men, made perfect 
upon that hill of suffering, not permitted to 


be present, now it had become the hill of 


triumph? Who will refuse to believe that 
the echo of that responsive “AYE!” was 
caught up by nobler voices, and, bursting 


) through the blue concave, awakened joy in 


heaven among the angels of God? 

The voice of deep and earnest prayer 
followed this solemn act, and at its close 
the whole assembly united, as one man, m 


the divine words, ‘‘Our Father which art 
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in Heaven,” and the great transaction was 
done! 

A visit to the graves of Governor Win- 
throp, of the mate of the Mayflower, and 
of the author of the first sermon ever pub- 
lished in America, followed; and we took 
up the line of march for Forefathers’ Rock. 
Here the Council was grouped around the 
rock, and photographed by the nimble pencil 
of thesun. We then joined in singing Dr. 
Leonard Bacon's grand hymn, which I am 
sure your readers will enjoy just in this 
place : 

O God, bencath thy guiding hand, 
Our exiled fathers crossed the sea ; 
An¢, when they trod the wintry strand, 
With prayer and psalm they worshiped thee. 


Thou heard’st, well-plcased, the song, the prayer. 
a@ihy bl ssing came ; and still ite power 
Shall onward through al) ages bear 

The memory of that holy hour. 


Laws, irecdow, truth, and faith in God, 
Came with those exiles o’er the waves, 

And where their pilgrim feet have trod, 
The God they trusted guards their graves 


And here thy name, 0 God of love, 

Thy children’s children shall adore, 
Till these eternal hills remove 

And spring adorns the earth no more. 


Then came the doxology, and we walked 
to Pilgrim Hallto gaze upon the relics of 
the Mayflower and of the Pilgrims, and 
thence to a beautiful orchard, where an am- 
ple repast was spread for our refreshment. 

Two hours after the dinner were spent in 
singing and easy speech-making, half formal 
and half colloquial, in which were said 
many genial things and many witty, and 
not a few soul-stirring and grand, holding 
as up to the high level we had already 
reached, and awakening warm responses 
from all hearts. 

And so the shades of evening fell upon 
us, and we commenced our journey to the 
chief colony of Massachusetts Bay, not by a 
bridle path through the forests, as did our 
fathers, but in a rusbing train, whirling 
through a thickly set'led country, passing, 
on its way, the stone church where repose 
the remains of two Presidents of the United 
States, and within plain view of the ancient 
mansion where the apostle of Independence 
and the apostle of Emancipation—the elder 
and the younger Adams--had their home, 
and landing us at last, not at the base of 
Tri-Mountain, wooded and wild, but in the 
heart of a mighty city, in grand old historic 
Boston. So the past and the present, 
blended lovingly together, the hope and its 
fulfillment walked side by'side ; thedream of 
the Pilgrim had become a magnificent 
reality, the heroic faith of the Puritan had 
swelled under our eye into a full fruition, 
in a nation just emarcipated from ideas 
which the Puritan abhorred, and just 
throwing itself, with all its vast energies, 
into the very faith and polity, both political 
and religious, which the Puritans loved. 

And 80 we thank God for the glorious past, 
and trust him for the still grander future. 

Bostox, June 26th, 1865. 


A WORD MORE ABOUT HYMNS. 


BY REV. ROBERT M. HATFIELD. 





Ir my good brother Cuyler will glance 
again at my former article, he will see that 
1 did not make the mistake of ascribing the 
hymn 

“ Come trembling sinner in whose breast,” 

to Toplady. 1 said nothing as to its au- 
thorship, and was well aware that it was at- 
tributed to a Mr. Jones. I hope no reader 
of the last Independent will make the mis- 
take of supposing that Brother Cuyler 
regards Charles Wesley as the author of the 
“atrocious” camp-meeting doggercl he 
holds up to ridicule. 1 certainly hage 
nothing to say in praise of the “ chap who 
hewed out that couplet,” nor in commenda- 
tion of the taste of those who would sing 
it, even at a backwoods camp-meeting. 

But it is well to culture the grace of 
charity, even toward those who make ma- 
chine-peetry of the vilest kind. I am will- 
ing to believe that this little hymn-book 
was the work of some verdant youth : 

“ Alike to fortune and to fame unknown.” 
And it may have been bis hard lot to live 
where he was compelled to hear a good 
deal about the “ volume” that certain di- 
vines tell us is “chained to the throne of 
God,” and in which the “ fate” of men and 
angels is written by an “ eternal pen.” The 
«“ Prince of English Psalmists” did not hesi- 
tate to write, and congregations of Christian 


men and women were once in the habit of 


singing : 
“Behold the potter and the clay, 

He forms bis vese)s as he please(s): 

Such is our God, and such are we, 

The subjects of his high decreesies). 

May not the sovereign Lord oh high 

Dispense his favors as he will, 

Choose some to life, while others die, 

And yet be just and gracious still!” 
On the whole, perhaps, we cannot do bet- 
ter than to allow the unknown author to re- 
main shut up in his “tent” along with his 
oleaginous brother. If the quarters are 


large enough to accommodate a third party, 


I should be glad (with the approval of 


Brother Cuyler) to have them invite a 
certain deacon wé read of to board and 
lodge with them. The pastor of this good 
deacon had “ preached a lecture” from 2 
Peter, i. 10, “ Wherefore the rather, breth- 
ren, give diligence to make your calling 
and election sure "—when the deacon arose, 
and, after praising the sermon as an able ex- 
position of the text, proceeded to say that 
there was just a single point in the discourse 
upon which a little additional light was de- 
sirable. Would the preacher inform them 
who the “rather brethren,” mentioned in 
the text, were? But enough of this. 

Brother Cuyler administers a well-merited 
rebuke to the “hymn-tinkers” who ruth- 
lessly mar and mutilate the finest sacred 
lyrics in our language. Perhaps no writer 
bas suffered so much from these reckless 
depredators as Charles Wesley.- The ex- 
quisite stanza quoted by Brother Cuylerillus- 
trates the senseless and shameful manner 
in which he is constantly treated. In one 
of his hymns he says of the name of Jesus, 
“Tis music in the sinner’s ear.” A hymn- 
book issued a few years since with a-great 
flourish of trumpets, and that is now exten- 
si used by a most respectable denomi- 

of Christians, changes this line to, 

“Tis music in my raviehed ears.” 

In another of his most characteristic 
hymns he proclaims the Savior’s praise in 
the following strains : 


“ His name the sinner hears, 

And 1s from sin set free ; 

'Tis music in bis ears ; 

"Tis life and victory. 

Rew songs do now his lips employ, 
And dances his glad heart for joy "" 


In my poor judgment, that verse is of 
such exquisite beauty that it is little less 
than sacijligeous to touch it. But certain 





| fect shall be done away. 
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college professors who are engaged in mak- 
ing a hymn-book are of quite another 
opinion, and, after they have manipulated 
the last line of the stanza, it reads, “ And 
bounds his gladdened heart with joy.” 

But these verbal changes, bad as they 
are, are tritles in comparison with the alter- 
ations in hymns by which they are made to 


inculcate doctrines from which their au- 


thors utterly dissented. Charles Wesley 
was most emphatic in proclaiming the full 
ness and sufficiency of the atonement. In 
an invocation to his exalted Savior he 
£Bys : 
“ By thine all-atoning merit 
Every burden’d soul release.” 


Three-quarters of a century after the good 
man has entered into his heavenly rest the 
compilers of a hymn-book change his 
words into 
* By thine all-suficiet merit,” 
But this is not the worst. In his hymn on 
the constraining love of Christ, commenc- 
ing with 
*O love divine, what ha:t thou done !” 
the third“stanza, as he wrote it, is as fol- 
lows : 
“ Is crucified for me and you, 
To bring us rebels back to God ; 
Believe, believe the record true, 
Ye all are bought with Jesus’ blood ; 
Pardon for all flows from his side, 
My Lord, my love, is crucified.” 
Christian ministers, who are engaged in 
manufacturing a hymn-book, do not hesi- 
tate to distort and to)ture this passage to 
such an extent that it now teaches, not that 
“ Jesus Christ, by the grace of God, tasted 
death for every man,” but quite. another 
do ctrine : 
“ Was crucified for you and me 
To bring us rebels back to God ; 
Salvation now jor us is free, 
His church ie purchased with his blood 
Pardon and life flow from his side, 
The Lord, my love, is crucified.” 

Is there neither law nor gospel to pro- 
tect the sainted dead from such treatment 
as this? The fact that certain hymns must 
be abridged, or modified, in order to adapt 
them to public worship, is not questioned, 
but commonplace men, who compile hymn- 
books, seem to have a passion for “ revis- 
ing” and “ improving” the great poets. But 
thank God for the hope of the good time 
coming, when all that is faulty and imper- 
Here prejudices, 
misconceptions, and a thousand influences, 
the existence of which we hardly suspect, 
constantly affect our judgment and con- 
duct. But we shall one day see eye to eye, 
and then the discords of earth all hushed, 
past differences all forgotten, “our coarse 
voices” improved and put in tune—weall, 
Calvinists and Armenians, will join in the 
grand coronation hymn, and sing so that 
heaven and earth shall hear, 

“ Bring forth the royal diadem, 
And crown Him Lord of all.” 

From my new and pleasant field of labor 
on the “verge of the prairies,” my heart 
turns with affectionate remembrances to- 
ward the brethren beloved of the “ City of 
Churches.” Very grateful to me are the 
memories of our intercourse and mutual 
labors in other years. And wherever my 
moving tent is pitched, 1 shall carry with 
me, and cherish, the hope that we may per- 
petuate in heaven the friendships so pleas- 
ently begun on earth. 


CHIcaco. 
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TALKS ABOUT HEALTH. 
BY DIO LEWIS, M. D. 
«prone HOURS A DAY.” 


THe world moves. So we declared when 
the Emancipation Proclamation appeared. 
So we shouted when Lee surrendered. So 
I said the other day when [ read in a New 
York daily an account of a procession bear- 
ing a banner with the inscription, “ Right 
Hours a Fair Day's Work.” 

As a nation, we are killing ourselves by 
hard work. Drive, push, run—drive, push, 
run, in every direction, everybody, day and 
night. Our climate and food are excess- 
ively stimulating, the tempiations to great 
exertion overwhelming, everybody sweats, 
trembles, and prematurely dies. - 

Next to killing the rebellion, reducing 
the hours of work throughouf America 
from ten to eight would prove the most 
beneficent of all possible achievements. 

Breakfast comes at half-past six, at seven 
the man is at it. We dine at half-past 
twelve, at one the worker, with a full stom- 
ach, is pulling away at his muscles. 

Physiology proclaims the inevitable re- 
sults. Farmers, with the advantages of 
perspiration, sunshine, and pure air, suffer 
stomach pains, loss of teeth, and other 
symptoms of indigestion, as much as pro- 
fessional men in their sedentary life. ‘The 
principal cauce of this strange fact is found 
in the lack of rest just before and after eat- 
ing. 

If the great army of workers would break- 
fast at six,and begin the day’s work at 
eigh at twelve, dine at half-past 
SS. "S begin work at half-past two, 
stop for the day at half-past six, eat supper 
at seven, and retire at half-past eight, a sin- 

Je year would exhibit a change in the 
Boa ly condition of our people that no ob- 
server could fail to notice. 

For the comfort of employers, I will say 
that, under the new order, laborers would 
do as much work as now. 

if 1 were asked by an association of 

litical economists to indicate the c' 
fe American life which would result in 
largest additions to American wealth, I 
should unhesitatingly point to “z1IGcHT 
HOURS A DAY.” 

All over the Eastern Continent money 
owns muscle. It is the hope and glory of 
America that here capital and labor have 
been organized into s great mutual insur- 
ance company. 

Certain mean employers fill the news- 
papers with bitter complaints over the 
thousand and one mutual protection socie- 
ties among the various classes of laborers. 
These associations force upon me an extra 
disbursement of more than a thousand dol- 
lars a year, but | thank God for their manly 
ms and independence. 
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NEXT STRUGGLE. | sian Gulf. 


THE 

Tur. perty buried last Fall under the most 
overwhelming popular verdict ever record 
ed, ought in decency to abide in its cere- 
ments until called to life by some new pub- 
lic emergency.. This, however, it is mani- | 
festly revolved not todo. ft is already giv- 
irg "signs of preternatural activity, and 
evinces feverish hopes of speedy resurrec- 
tion. The President chosen by the p29- 
ple having fallen by the hand of one of | 
the more fanatical devotees of its creed, 
a concerted and desperate effort is 
being made by it to surround and capture 
bis successor! Incredible as it might seem, 
those who exhausted denunciation and 
rabid scurrility last Fall in efforts to con- 
vince the people that Andrew Johnson's | 
election as Vice-President would prove their | 
National disgrace,are now singing hosannas | 
over his sudden elevation to the Presidency, 
and heaping upon him the most fulso ne 
adjulations, in the hope of bending him to 
their uses! Their State Convention in Ver- 
mont (where their entire vote is not half so 
large as their opponents’ majority) endorses 

and eulogizes him; their General Com- 
mittee at Washington City exhorts 
the © party to rally around hin. To | 
abduct him if possible is the great end of 
their present strategy, aud thus to secure 
the vast patronage of the Federal Govern- 
ment a3 the pabulum of their next cim- 
paign. is their darling hope. They pro- 
fessed to believe, last Fall, that, but for this 
patronage, the 400,000 majority against 
them wuld have been changed into a ma- | 
jority yor them ; to win over its distributor 
would thus be equivalent to carrying the 
country. But they expect also to regain 
the ten States temporarily lost to them by 
their plunge into the Slaveholders’ Rebel- | 
lion—each of them increased in positive 
and relative political strength by the re- 
luctantly conceded Abolition of Slavery, 
and consequcnt recognition of al! instead 
of “thrte-fifths” of their Blacks as a basis 
of Feteial Apportionment. The main 
features of the current Democratic strategy 
are substantially these : 

1. To acquiesce in the downfall of Sla- 
very, as no longer to be resisted with any 
hope of even temporary success. 

2. To hasten, by every means, the restora- 
tion of the revolted States to all the rights 
and privileges abdicated by their Rebellion. 

3. To conspire with their leading men to 
keep the Blacks evermore unenfranchised, 
uneducated, and in practical vassalage. 

4. On the componnd basis of fraternity | taining the su 
with Rebels, oblivion for their past offenses, | geryesg, 
andthe prempt repeal of all laws which | 
they would fiad inconvenient, with eternal 
degradation and hate for the Negro, to form 
a great party which shall sweep eighteen 
or twenty States, and carry the next Con- 
gress, and overwhelmingly elect a Presi- | 
dent ia 1868. 

—Such are the outlines of a programme 
to which many are silently committing 
their fortunes and their hopes. The Union 
being restored, Slavery abolished, the pow- 
er of the South largely increased, the ex- 
Rebels still smarting with defeat aud ready 
fér almost any combination that promises | 
them a fresh taste of the sweets of power, | 
while the loyal are sweating under a heavy 
burden of debt anid taxation, it is plausibly | 
calculated that the war-cry, “ Down with | 
the Niggers!” will be re-echoed from every | 
haunt of dissipation and vulgar vice, | 
and the Government become _ the | 
joint possession of those who in 1864 | 
resolved that the War for the Union | 
was a failure and should be stopped 
forthwith, and those who hailed that dec- 
laration with enthusiasm from the other 

side of the confronting Military lines, and | 
fondly but not too confidently hoped that 
events might prove it true. 

Prophecy is not our vocation, and we 
will not say that these budding hopes are 
destired to untimely blight. We will only | 
tay that those who count on President 
Johnson's transfer to the camp of those 
who have for years sought to kill and those 
who only Jabored to disgrace and defeat 
him are reckoning without their host. 
Mr. Johnson knows that the love borne 
him by either faction is given to his place, 
not to his person or character—that it will ™! 
have vanished before the next cho! 
President. But it did not nee" iuowl- 
edge io incite him to repel their disgusting 
adv ance:. 

Tn Sny case, the great party whose fidel- 
ity and steadfastness in time of trial ha 
becn so pobly vindicated in our late trans- 
cexdent National triumph, will stand firm- 
ly for the Equal Rights of Men. It will 
demand the enfranchisement of the Freed- 
men, as dictated alike by justice, prin-iple, 
gratitude and prudence—as right intrinsi- 
cally, and 1ightin all its relations and possi- 
ble issues. “Tis said that the ex-Rebels are 
preparing to enfranchise their late chattels 
—at least, that many of them meditate such 
a step -and we hope itis true. Let them 
do this act of tardy justice, and our 
praise shall be unstinted and sincere. Dut 
we cannot count on such a course on their 
part, while we can count on the cosperation | 
of nearly all who have hitherto fought the 
good fight for Freedom and the Union. A | 
few of the half-hearted will faint and fall 
by the way: let us close our ranks firmly 
and press on. There were some Lincoln 
men of 1860 who left us in 1864; yet we 
had in the aggregate many more votes for 
Lincoln at his later than at his former 
élection. So, “in the faith that Right makes 

\ Might,” let us firmly resolve that our coun- 
try shall speedily be a land of true Liberty— 

that a school for every child, a ballot for 
every man, shall render this indeed the 
Model Republic of the earth ! 
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FOUND—A DIAMOND. of the failure 


“ Forty years we have regarded slavery 
as the blight and curse of our happy land.” | 
The above literary curiosity sparkles | 
like a jewel in the crown of the gray-haired 
American Messenger—the organ of the | 
American Tract Society of New York. | 


put neivher at 












pressible brightness to burst forth like the 
morning star! Forty years she has been a 


prudently vailed out of sight! Forty 
years—the exact age of the Tract Society— 
this eminent child of Israel has been wan- 
dering in the wilderness, and only now is 
willing to enter the Promised “Land! 
‘What a confession! ©, whimsical old lady, 
you are a strange creature ! 





| hour of her g 


NEW ATLANTIC TELE- 
GRAPH. 


‘giaph across the Atlantic ocean. 


a stupendous scale. 
largest ship in the world. All the engineer- 
ing resources of Great Britain have been 


miles « & shore, 


Americars 


summers 





ity and inabili 


month of July has come to 


an end, the experiment will again be tried 


ope and America by a tele- 
The ea- 
tracted less attention than 


when it was undertaken a few years ago, 
but those who bave kept watch know that 
these have been years of great progress in 
the whole science of submarine telegraphs, 


chances of success are in- 
old. Every year, longer and 


| longer lines have been laid, crossing the 


the Red Sea, and the Per- 


Thus England is united to In- 
| dia, and what passes in Bombay or Calcat- 
| ta is in a few hours discussed in Parliament, 
or in the club-houses of London. 


sedition has becn got up on 
It is embarked oa the 


ake the most perfect cable 
o construct machinery by 


which it can be laid without accident. The 


uch larger than the old one 


of 1858, and three or four times as strong. 


nous seaserpent there are 


coiled within the sides of the Great East- 
ern 2,700 miles! 


The distance from Ire- 
undland is less than 2,000 
extra 700 miles are reserved 


against accident, or for slack to run out in 


the sea. 


We have now before us a specimen of the 
“shore end” of this cable, which is as large 
around as 2 man’s arm, 2nd of such strength 
as would hold the Great Eastern in a gale of 


size is needed only for a few 
where it would be ia dan- 
agged by anchors, or ground 


by icebergs. Beyond that, when they get 


’ 


’ into the deep sea, there is 


nothing to disturb the cable, when once it 
is laid safely in its ocean bed. 


Sastera 
Cap’, 


is to be under the 
Ander-on, so well 
who have had the 
» make the voyage to Europe 
He was selected out of all 


| the English captains as the fittest man for 


le is furnished with a picked 


crew, taken from all the ships of the Cu- 
The engineers are men who 


laying of submarine cables 


a study for the last ten years, aad who, 
having practiced on many seas, now pro- 
pose to try their skill on the Atlanti>. 


preparations, in such tried 


hands, inspire the strongest hopes of su:- 


We devoutly hope for it, for many rea- 


least for the sake of our fel- 


low citizen, who has kept at this enterprise 


Tgy for these many years. 
fad many disappointments, 


but he bas seemed determined, like Gen. 


1 it out on this line, if it took 
It has indeed taken a good 
and.winters. He has 
ean on this business thirty- 


He is now in England, and 


on the Great Eastern. We 
be at last rewarded by ob- 
ccess which he so well de- 


In the United States the land lines of tel- 
egraph have been extended in every direc- 


last ten years. With gigan- 
have passed across the c»n- 


tinent, and are now moving northward 


ia to Oregon, and thence 
itish and Russian possessions 


to the Behring’s straits, there to dip into 
the sea, and, rising on the shores of Asia, to 
Russian line across Siberia. 
Should this vast undertaking prove suc 2ess- 
| ful, and the Atlantic Telegraph be laid, the 
belt around the globe will be complete. 


—e e——__— 


REAR-ADMIRAL DU PONT. 


SAMUEL Francis Du Pont gave us the 
first grand naval success which the Repub- 
lic achieved over the Rebellion, and, if he 
had never done anything else for his coun- 
try, would deserve grateful remembrance 
for ever as the victor of Port Royal. 
that was only the crowningservice of a long 


c devotion. @Vhen he died 


an old man. 


1ore enduring luster. 


was abandoned. Tuaey, a 


well as their commander, hai known from 
the first that such an assault had no chance 
of success, but together they had made it in 
obeaience to orders, and together they con- 
tended for the honor of bearing the blame 
be any 
| blame to bestow, it will net rest on the 
brave admiral or brave officers who riskel 
precious lives and more precious reput- 
| tions at the behest of an authonty which 


. It, hereafter, there 


stake. 


For the last two years Admiral Da Pon: | 
He was too hones: 
to become the eulogist of ships which 
every experiment proved a failure; to» 
careful of the lives of his men and the | 
honor of his country to recommend the re- | 
newal of an attack which, with the means 
at his dis , he knew to be suicidal. 

true saint, only her halo of glory has been | The cemsiaas- comune’ whg controlled 
the Department were able to deprive the 

Republic of the services of its ablest naval 
officer, and Admiral Du Pont dies, we 
Verily believe, the victim not so much of 
as of chagrin at his forced inactiv- | 

ty to serve his coun’ry in the 


Teatest need. 


But 


he had been fifty years in the navy, yet he 
In enthu- 
siasm, intelligence, professional skill, cour- 
that confident audacity of 
endeavor which is supposed to belong to 
youth especially—there was not a younger 
man in the navy than Admiral Du Pont 
And he was far more than 
Of French descent, he united the best 
traits of French character—the genius, the 
sensibility, the polite culture, and the chiv- | 
alry of France, to the solid practical talent 
He was a sailor, perfect in 
his mastery over the sea, an admiral gifted 
he highest faculties of command, a 
man endowed with the loftiest virtues of 
America has not had to mourn 
the loss of many such since this war began. 

His name 1s inseparably identified with 
one other great action besides that of Port | 
Royel—the attempt on Charleston. 
attempt has passed into history as a failure, . a oan 
yet no victory could have gilded this man's Gah of SERRE Ap ts to Cele, 
fame with a m 


That | 


Wich a 
force that he knew to be ludicrously inade- 
quate to such an effort, he was ordered to 
attack defenses that subsequent experience 
has proved impregnable from the sea. 
untried fleet of nine ships, carrying thirty- | 
two guns in all, was given him for an at- 
tack upon fortifications mounting 450 guns. 
Without a murmur against orders which he 
knew consigned him to failure, and with 
characteristic gallantry leading the column 

| in person on the New Ironsides—the most 

unmanageable ship of the fleet—he attacked 

Fort Sumter on that memorable 7th of 

April, 1868. In three-quarters of an hour, 

five out of nine ships had been disabled, 

and a sixth—the ironsides herse!f—proved 
unable to get within effective range of the | 
fort. Late at night, the Admiral withdrew, 
purposing to :enew the attack next morn- 
ing, but that night every one of his captains 
protested ‘against resuming the desperate 
es 3 | ly ; cooking, eating, sleeping, working, all 


An | 


DYNAMICS OF THE BALLOT. 


Jupex Bonn, of-Baltimore, recently said 
in a public speech that the question of 
giving the right of suffiage to the freed 
blacks was only a question of dynamics. 
And he said it very justly. It is simply a 


INDEPEN D 


iIWEW TIMES IN VIRGINIA. 


classes in this city. It is not poverty that 
degrades them. It is because they are 
compelled to live like brutes, where they 
cannot respect themselves or be respected. 
Give to the poor married couple a nice, 
decent cottage, with light and air, and se- 
clusion from others, where order and clean- 


deeply stirred by the reports. which have 
cowe to hand, from time to time, of cruelties 
inflicted upon the emancipated negroes of 
Virginia by their former masters, under the 





question whether it is safe or proper to in- 


the cotton states with the power to’ assist 
in pacifying, recuperating, and “recon- 
structing ’’ the subjugated rebel states. We 
lost two years and more of time, besides 
thousands of lives and thousands of mill- 
ions of property, because we could not de- 
termine whether or not to intrust the black 
man with a bayonet which we knew he 
would never use but in our favor ; and now 
we are about to loze even more, because we 
cannot determine whether or nct it will be 
safe to intrust him with the ballot, which 
we al‘o know will never be used against 
us. Of twothiugs we are sure, that the 
negro will never vote against the union nor 
in favor of slavery. Of what then are we 
afraid iLat we hestiate to intrust him with 
a power which he can never employ but 
for our own and his own benefit? Its it 
because he is not sufficiently intelligent to 
use it properly? He will never be more 
intelligent in that regard than he is now. 
Who of us all at the North ever 
votes more intelligently than the black m2a 
of the South would vote now if they had 
the chance! And who is to decide when 
the black man shall have attained to that 
degree of intelligence that he may be safely 
intrusted with the natural right of all meu. 
The objéction to him now is, not his want 
of intelligence- for the privilege denie] to 
him is given to his white neighbor with no 
more intelligence—but to his color; and his 


the end of slavery will effect the ex‘instion 
of mulattos.. in a free country like ours 
the ballot is a great force which we can no 
more safely deny to a part ot the peoplé 
than we can deny them personal liberty. 
We believe that no one pretends to say that 
the black man shall be for ever exvluded 
from the right of suffrage, but if it is ever to 
be granted him, now is the proper time for 
it, for never again will he be able to effect 
so much good for himself and the country 
by the exercise of it as he can now. Strie'- 
ly considered, there is not, in reality, dny 
need of any change of the Jaw to enable the 
black man to vote. In the cotton states he 
| is one of the people as much so as the white 
| man, and there should be no recognition of 
| him except as one of the people. The aboli- 
tionism of slavery leaves him a man, like 
the rest, without any special laws which af- 
fect bis status. The laws there are made for 
citizens, for slaves, and for freed blacks: 
Now, where there is no slavery there can‘ 
| be nofreedmen. As if, by any great revo- 
lution, all countries were consolidated yn- 
| der one government, there would no longer 
be any such thing as an alien. 
Louisiana was annexed to the United States, 
the inhabitants of that territory ceased to 
‘be foreigners as they were before, The 
blacks of the South are not freedmen, they 
| are citizens, made so by no state laws, 
but by a revolution. The laws made for 
freed blacks do not apply to them. Let 
them meet in any section where they are in 
a majority, and proceed to conduct an elec- 
tion just as though they were whites, just, 
in fact, as they have recently done in elect- 
ing a may or at Fernandin?, who was sworn 
into office by Chief-Tustice Chase, and gee 
if the Supreme Court will not sustain them. 
We believe it will. In destroying slavery, 
all the laws which pertained to it were also 
destroyed. Slavery still exists in Kentucky, 
| end it has only been abolished in Tennessee 
and Maryland by state laws, and the black 
man there is still subject to state aw ; but 
in Georgia, in Mississippi, in South Caro- 
lind, in Virginia, in Texas, and in Ar- 





kansas, the local’ laws affecting the 
black man are rendered as, useless 
as though the black man _ himself 


were extinct. There is no Such persons 
| known to the laws of those states as ‘the 
negrces who have been made free by the 
| proclamation of the President, as a Glass 
distinct from other citizens, and they 
may at once, therefore, enter upon all the 
duties of the citizen without any orgauic 
| change in the law to meet their particular 
case. The edict of Emancipation has made 
them citizens and nothing else, President 
Johrson evidently takes this view of the 
| subject, since he ha: said nothing as to his 
| right to give them the privilege of the bal- 
lot, though he is known to be in favor of 
| their having it. 
lf the negroes of the cotton states have 
| not become citizens by the Proclamation 
| of Emancipation, what have they become ? 
and how will they be enumerated in the 
census, since they can no longer be classed 
among the “three-fifth” people provided 
for by the Constitution? If they are to be 
enus erated as citizens, and be represented 
as such, then they must have conferred 
upon, or rather they have had conferred 
There is 
but one alternative for Congress, except 


| npon them, the rights of citizers. 


and that is to ignore their existence alto- 
gether in the census as entitled to repre- 
| sentation. Ifthey are not citizens, they are 
| nothing. If they cannot vote, they cannot! 
| be represented. 


20s —- 


| THE DIFFICULTIES OF THE CITY 
: POOR. 

Poverty has its sufferings and difficul- 
ties everywhere, but it isin city life that 
its inconveniences, and its evil influences, 
are most severcly felt. Take the case of a 
| poor family compelled to hire a room in an 

ordinary tenement-house. The sun is ex- 
| eluded, and its rays are never seen or felt 
| in their dwelling. The air, which, in S2anty 
measure, enters their room, is tainted with 
foul odors from surrounding nuisances ; the 
narrow space alloted the housewife forbids 
osderly aud cleanly management; her room 
is used for all purposes necessary to a fam- 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


take place in the same narrow space. The 
children have no play-ground except the 
street, and are compelled to associate with 
neighbors’ children, however ignorant or 
vicious these may be. It is hardly possi- 
bie for a wife and mother no: to become 
| disheartened and discouraged from attempt- 
ing to keep up tidy, orderly habics, and a 
| cheerful, pleasant home. She cannot keep 
| her children under proper control, or hope 
to attract her husband from the evening club 
or drinking saloon, spend his hours in 
| the gloomy quarters called home. 
The best of wives will often falter and 
| fail in the incessant and hopeless struggle 
| with the trials and difficulties of her lot. 
And, as she desponds and despairs, the hus- 
| band becomes gloomy, discontented, roams 
aboad for enjoyment, drinks, gambles, and 
| Yeses his character and his employment. 
The cbildien contract evil habits, grow 
| up in ignorance, learn to pilfer, and to 
imitate bad examples of those around 
them. 
The want of a decent home is the fruit- 
| fal source of much of the ignorance, in- 
temperance, and viciousness of the poorer 





trust nearly one-half of the population of | 
| 
| 
| 


color is not likely to change for the better | 
now that he is free, but rather for the worse; + 


When | 


liness can be observed, and homely.ambi- 
tion can exert itself successively in making | 
home pleasant and attractive, aad at 
once a conservative ana elevatiag in- 


Halleck-Ord administration, now happily 
atan end. Gen. Terry,now io command 
of that department, evidently has a clear 
appreciation of the duty he owes to the 
fiuence peivades the place, aud impresses | black loyalists of Virginia. Witness the 
itself upon the every-day life of parents and | following important order, abolishing the 
children, wife and husband. The victues | oppressive and bloody slave-code, and giv- 
which home-influence was intended to | ing tlie proud F. F. V.’s to understand that 
| create and cherish take root and grow up | their former slaves are MEN, and’ must be 
by an unfailing law ef our nature. Break | treated accordingly : 
| down the-decencies of home, crowd the in- 
mates in unclean promiscuousae:s, where 
| tidiness, neatness, order, self-respect, and 
mutual regard are impossible, and the re- 
sult will be. with hardlf an exception, 
cqa:se, vulgar, indecent, immoral habits | 
and traits of character. The poor will | 
constantly become poorer, aud the desire to 
be respected or esteemed will grow weaker, 
and reckless conten:pt for the laws of right, 
truth. and goodness. will take possession of 
their hearts. 


Hpgrs. DEPARTMENT OF VIRGINIA, 
Ricumonp, Va., June 23. ; 

The laws of the State of Virginia, and 
the ordinances of the different municipali- 
ties within the state, having especial rever- 
ence to, ard made to restrain the personal 
liberty of, free colored pérsons, were de- 
signed for the government of such persons 
while living amid a population of colored 
slaves: they were enacted in the interest of 
rlave owners, and were designed for the 
security of slave property; they were sub- 
stantially parts of the slave-code. 

Slavery has been aboli-hed in Virgioia, 
and, therefore, upon the prin iple that, 
This is a sad picture, and a terrible real- | wheve the reason of the law ceases, the law 

ity, but who needs to be told that it is true? | — — — -— _ or —_ - have 

me eee pte . graves of, become obsolete. eople of color will 

j Poor, wierablé aa = — graves Oo" | henceforth enjoy the non personal liberty 

virtue and of Lenorable ambition. They | that other citizens aud inhabttants eujoy : 

are ike fertile soil of a thousand hideous | they will be subject to the same restraints 

aud poisonous growths of vice, crime, and and 'o the same punishments for crime tha’ 
Gould place every | 86 impose d on whites, and to no others. 

young family in thiscttyic a nice, cleanly, 


Vagion:., however, will not be permit 

ed wither whites nor blacks can be 
end ordesly home, it would be equivalent 
to u 1 ew creation of hopeful and promising 


misery. we at onee 





allowed to abandon their proper occupa 
tions, to desert their families, or roam in 
idleness about this department ; but neither 
whites nor blacks will be resirained from 
eeking employment elsewhere, when they 
cannol othain it with just compeosation at 
their hemes; nor from trayeliag from place 
| to place on proper and legitimate business. 

Uniil the civil tribunals are re-established, 
the acministration of criminal justice mst, 
| of necessity, be by military courts; betore 
such courts, the evidence of c Jored per- 
sons will be received ia all cases 

By command of Maj-Gen. A. 4. Terry. 

Ep. W. Smiru. Assistant Adjt.-Gen. 
Official: A. R. 8. Foorsr, Asst. Adjt.-Gen. 


That this order produced a “shock” in 
Richmond we can readily believe. 
following order of General Hartsuff, in- 
tended to protect the negroes against the 


souls—it would elevate them many degrees 
in the Scale of moral excellence and pro- 
gress, end render their honorable future al- 
most certain. 


*We beil, therefore. wi'h cordial approval, 
the efforts of the Citizens’ Association to in- | 


duce men of means to engage in the noble 
entei prise of erecting improved dwellings 
for the industrious poor in or near the city, 
—dwe)lings which shall be planned for the | 
decent accommodation of families at a 
price within their means, giving them, say, 
| three room~, at a rent not Jarger than is 
now paid for one dark and filthy room in a 
crowded tevemen*. Exp2rience in London 
and other places has shown that the enter- 
| price. if practicable and wisely managed, 
may be made to yield a fair return on the 
| money invested in building and repairs. 
| We have weighed this subject carefully, 
| and are fully satisfied that it is one worthy 
of the consideration and patronage of all 
Christian and humane citizens. It is the 
thue way to raise the standard of morals, 
religion, social standing and happiness 
among the working classes. It would be 
casting the salt of grace into the fountaias 
of family influence, and save thousands of | 
children from vice and wretchedness. 


to compel them to work for a mere pit- 
tance or starve, affords still further evi- 
dence that the men in authority in the Old 
Dominion are determined to do their duty 
without fear or favor: 


Hpgrs, District or Norroway, } 
PETERSBURG, VA., Jime 22, 1865. § 
Until the civil authority is tully restored, 

no more public meetings will be held with- 
in the limits of this command to establish 
a fixed price for negro labor, or make dis- 
tinctions prejudicial to the interests and 
limiting the fieedum of the blacks. Such 
meetings are combinations which will re- 
sult in injory to both parties. The proceed- 
ings in this respect o. those already held 
are. Cisaoproved. 

Commanding officers of counties will see 
thut the amount paid for labor is suffi -ient 
to meet all the necessary expenses of food 
and clothing, besides a reasonable sum for 
the contingencies of sicknes:, etc. No dit- 
ference in price, for the same amount, kind, 














Now that the war is over. and newspa- 
per correspondents are no longer under the 
| pecessi y 


| 

RETIRED ADJECTIVES. 
| on 

| 


of sending sensational reports 


Tue indignation of the North has been | 


The | 


combinations entered into by the plaaters | 


PERSONAL, 

Captain Stuart.—-The venerable 
Scotch plitanthropist, Charles Stuart, whom 
many will remember for the zeal with which 
he entered into the spirit of the revivals in 
Central New York, under the labors of Mr. 
Finney, forty years ago, died lately in Canada, 
at the age of 86 years, He had been an officer 
in the East India Company’s service, who be- 
came obnoxious to persecution by rebukinz 
his superior for someimmorality. He refused 
to retract, and tae government did not dare to 
cashier him, and he was therefore placed on 
half-pay, and retired from the ariy to spend 
a long life in the service of the Redeemer. 
Coming to Awerica to visit his sisters, he be- 
care 80 active in thristian labors that one of 
our presbyteries licensed him to preach, bat 
he never was ordained to the ministry. He 
Was s00n engrossed with zeal for t-e abolition 
of slavery in this country, and was untiring 
in bis :abors until constrained by infirmity to 
withdrew from public life. One who was 
very intimate with him for many years said 
that, of all the men he ever knew, Charles 
Stuart, by bis purity of heart inflexible jus 
tice, universs! kindness, and absolate regard- 
lessness of self, seemed to bear most perfectly 
the very image of the Savior. Yet he was not 
free from human infirmities and crosses, as he 
himee!f was wellaware. He took a deep in- | 
terest in the affairs of this country, admiring 
What wcs praiseworthy, and abhorring what 
was evil. Revered be his memory. 





A Fugitive Stave Returning to 
his Old Home.—Fev. J. W. Loguen, of 
Syracuse, ran away from his ‘master in Ten- 
neseee thirty years ago. Slavery in that state 
having been abolished, he lately went back to | 
the old piantation, where be had the satisfac-, | 
tion of meeting his aged, but now /ree, mother, | 
from whom he had been so long separated. | 
“ Our meeting,” he says, *‘can be better im- 
agined than described. I could behold no 
trace in any one on the place that I knew but 
my mother, and had to look at her for some 





time before I cond get her all right. My 
brothers and sisters were all gone—all dead 
for all they knew. [did not know old mis- 


| tress, nor any of her family—not one—and 

| they said they did not know we.” Mr. Lo- 

| guen was in great danger of arrest soon after | 
the paseage of the Fugitive Slave Law of 185), 
but his ;ersonal courage, and the support of 


| powerful friends in Syracuse, kept the kid- 
| nappers at bay. 

| 

| "Theodore BD. Weld has been invited 


to address the literary societies of Oberlin 
College at the commencement in August. 


Rockland Female Institute.— | 
The annual exercises of this famons institu- | 
tion at Nyack, on the Hudson, were held two 
weeks since, making a delightfa! and brilliant | 

| occasion. A more sweet and enchanting | 
plece fora seminary of learning we hardly | 
| know. Situated ona beautiful slope of the | 
| river bank, it overlooks Tappan Zee, and is 
| girded in the rear by a circle of majestic hills. 
As a ‘chosen spot fot healthfal resort, this 
haunt is becoming more and more popular | 
every year. The commencement exercises at , 
the institution were under the care of Profess- 
ors L. D. and C. F. Mansfield, under whose 
| apt and skillful management the institution 
| has achieved its great usefulness and celebrity. 
| The young ladies performed their various 
parts with commendable success. The liter- 
| ary compositions were of rere merit, giving 
striking evidence that early success in literary 
studies depends upon the quality of the teach- 
eras well as of the scholar. The Rev. Mr. 


of the 
| great 


Cairnes said to me to-day, ‘¢ 
States do this ? 
conventions, called under its own authority, a 
race whom it has declared to be citizens? 


JULY 6, 1865. 








Honors to Gen. osecrans,—\ 
few deys face, Major-Gen. Rosecrans Wont to 
Roslyn, L. I., in company with his brother 
the Catholic bishop of Ohio, to visit the Rev 
Dr. Ely.a relative by marriage, and while 
there made a call at the beautiful country 
residence of Mr. Bryant, the poet. Dr. Ely 
provided a generous lunch for his guests, and 
Parke Goodwin, Esq., welcomed the General 
to Long Island in a few brief words, to which 
he replied most eloquently and heartily 
closing with a toast to Mr. Bryant. The at. 
ter complimented the Bishop, who also re- 
joined with much simplicity and fervor. On 
Thursday evening, the 29th ult., the General 
was at the house of his brother-in-law, Mr. 
William Hegeman, in Llewllyn Park, Orance 
N. J., where he was honored with a seren ve 
by the ‘nhabitants of that ‘elightfal retreat. 


| “* Castlewood,”’ the residence of Me. fleee- 


man, was thronged by the wealthy and refined 
people of the Park, old and young, who 
blended for tbe occasion like one family. An 
illuminated arch, with appropriate ins ‘rip- 
tions, spanned the entrance to Mr. Hegeman’'s 
grounds, and the house was brilliantly light. 
ed. The music by Helmsmulier’s band was 
very fine, and Gen. Rosecrans briefly addressed 
the crowd from the second-storg piazza. Un 
the following day he took his departure for 
the Pacific coast, the Government having 
granted him a six months’ furlough. 

Chief Justice Chase on Negro 
Suffrage.—Two letters of Judge Uhase, 
written April 11th and 12th, and addressed to 
President Lincoln, have published 
Judge C. siys that the easiest way to recon- 
struct the states then in redellion was to 
all loyalists, without rx gard to color, the right 
of suffrage. He thinks this extension will be 
of the greatest benefit to the whole popula- 
tion. In his second letter, he says that yon e 
he was only in favor of giving the right of 
suffrage to those negroes who had been 80 
diers, but that now (April 12th) he was con- 
vinced ‘that universal suffrage is demanded 
by sound policy and impartial justice.” 


been 


give 


Questions 
People. 


for the American 
The exclusion of the loyal negroes 
South from the 
astonishment and 


ballot-box excites 


anxiety among the 


friends of America on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 


Says the London correspondent of 
the Commonwealth: “ The distinguished Prof. 
an the United 
Has it a right to exclude from 


Has the General Government at Washington 


| the right to recognize, in a country held by 
conquest, the code of that country more than 
that of another state? 
| actof the United States be confined to United 


Must not every legal 


States law? which was not, like that of 
Louisiana, made by a class for a class.’"” These 
are weighty questions, which it behooves the 
American people to consider and answer. 


Maria Smith is the name of another un- 
fortunate captive in the Southern prison-house, 
for whom freed relatives are anxiously inguir- 
ing. She is the aged mother of Ellen Craft, that 
heroic woman who conveyed her husband out 
of slavery by her address, and who has since 
resided with him in England. William Craft 
is now on a mission to the King of Dahomey, 
endeavoring to substitute schools and paid 
labor for the atrocious customs of that. be- 
nighted realm. Mrs. C. desires, with a daugh- 
ter’s affection, to obtain news of her mother, 
to the end that she may be brought to a land 
where slaves cannot breathe. When last heard 


an 
. OB, fathe 


| from “The Frovt” and “ Headquarters,” 
| and other belligerent localities, we devout- 
| ly hope that two much-used and greatly- 
abused adjectives will be allowed to go into 
| 


whose service they have been so inexora- 
bly conscripted. There has not been an 


and quality of labor, will be permitted be- 
tween whites and blacks. Al! the circum- 
stances in each case will be carefully con- 
sidered, and when a former master hires his 
former slave, and ia addition keeps, feeds, 
and clothes his family, or some of his young 
or old and helpless relatives, who would 
otherwise become a tax and a burden upon 


of, she was living in Cherry street, Macon, 
Georgia, upon the claim to service or labor of 
Mrs. Major Smith. 


Flagg, the well-known Episcopal clergyman 
of New York, and Theodore Tilton, editor of 
The Independent, made addresses. The next 
term will begin in September. 


We shall rejoice to have 
been instrumental in bringing about so inter- 
esting a re-union. Mrs. (raft’s address is, 
12 Cambridge Road, Hammersmith, London, 
England. 


General J. BD. Cox, Union candidate 
for Governor of Ohio, is a graduate of Oberlin, 
His elec- 


the laborer, the cost of their maintenanc? 
will be considered as a part of the laborer’s 
wages. 

lf the laborer is hired for a year, the ra‘e 
per month may reasonably be less than 
when hired from month to month. 

Measures will be taken to insure the ful- 
fillment of contracts on the part of both 
parties, and the interests of each will be 
looked tq equally. 

Commahding officers of sub-districts will 
have these dire:tions strictly carried out. 
To this end, and for, the purpose of keeping 
themselves thoroughly acquainted with the 
condition of affairs under their charge, 


operation of the whole war which has not 
been described as “one of*the most bril- 
liant ” feats on 1ecord, nor an officer whose 
deeds, and person, and particularly his 
“charges” have not been characterized as 
“splendid.” These showy adjectives, 
which, like jewels, fo be effective must be 
rarely used, bave been so constantly em- 
ployed that #ty have losi Sil significance ; 
when we hearalcad of hay described as 
splendid, ard tearing up a railroad.track in 
a hard rain storm as*a brilliant fea‘, we can 
no longer attach any meaning to such epi- 
thets. Sermons re called splendid, 
sinmp speeches are brilliant ; scenes of car- 
nage, which make the check grow pale and 
the blood run cold, are brilliant, and a din- 
ner of bacon and greens is a splendid en- 
tertainment. Splendor and brilliance can 
only be applied to things which shine 
and sparkle. Queen Elizabeth used to 
swear “by the splendor of God’s teeth,” 
which was a right royal profanity, and 
none of our clerical writers ever used the 
word except in connection with the Deity or 
his works. Milton speaks of a “splendid 
vassalage,” but the word, which is full of 
power when rightly uzed, has been de- | 
graded and vulgarized, since the outbreak | 
of our war, by ambitious writers, who | 
wished to invest’ the acts they described 
with special grandeur. Let us cease call- 
ing things splendid which are not deserv- 
ing of the epithet ; and, as for brilliancy, it 
ought not to be applfed to anything short | Our friend says, on the contrary, that he 
of the rising sun, or a diamond. - There is | has traversed the sireets of the city in all 
another word, too, which army correspond- | directions, by day and by night,and has 
ents in Virginia have rather spoiled by too | often been out to the camps, and returned 
frequent handling. When McUlellan’s | ata late hour, without molestation; and, 
army kept everything but rebellion quiet | on the whole, he questions whether rob- 
on the Potomac, we used to hear a good | beries and murders have beea more fre- 
deal about the aristocracy of the South; quent there than in Chicago. There may 
every tumble down old farm house on the | be instances of ladies going armed, but 
Peninsvla, or in the Valley of the Shenan- | they are few; while ministers are as safe 
doah, was a fine oid aristocratic mansion, | there asin Northern cities. 
and every owner of®half-a-dozen the Christian Commission,” 


within their respective commands oace 
each month. By command of 
Major-Gen. Harrsorr. 
Cro. A. Hicks, Assistant Adjt.-General. 








Morats iN Mempuis.—A gentleman who 


denies the truth of certain statements re- 


specting i's moral and social condition 


retirement with the armies and officers into 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
i 
this paper of June ist. He admits that i 
is a wicked place, but insists that it is shee: 
exaggeration to say, as our correspondent 
did, that “robbery and murder, by nigh! 


are too common to surprise any one ;” that 
“ the police are of no avail ;” 
go armed, and clergymen carry the sermon 
in one pocket, and the Derringer in the 
other ;” and that “the way tothe prayer- 
|! room is scarcely safer than the pas- 
sage of the Valley of the Shadow of Death.” 


| 


ragged our 


oo“ 


Says 

















tocratic appendages‘of rebeldom ; buf la'- 
terly we have heard very little about -aris 
tocrats Gown South. Since the former 
slave-owners have become pensioners on | man, in the pursuit of his calling, has done 
the quartermaster’s department, it is rather ‘ so.” 
| too great a stretch of courtesy to call such | © 


and at all times of night, and I know but 
one who has thovght of carrying a Verrin- 
ger, and I question whether any clergy- 





. 





dilapidated mendicants aristocrats. Now Honors AND INsULTs.—A band of colored 
| that the “fustest families’ are com-| muricians, belonging to the 14th U. 8. 
pelled to dig or starve, it will be | Colored Infantry, now stationed at Chatta- 
| absurd to call them | aristocrats any | nooga, were in Cincinnati recently, where 
| longer. Aristocratis a word of no mean- they quite astonished the people by their taste 


and skill. Gen. Hooker made a speech to 
them extolling their bravery and skill, and 
finally o:dered an elegant breakfast for 
them at the fashionable St. Nicholas Hotel. 
Afterward they were grossly insulted at a 
fa-hionable drug store, to which they 
were invited by Col. Andrews the 
purpose of indulging in soda water. They 
were informed that “soda water was not 
drawn for niggers,” and that they could not 


ing at all on this side of the Atlantic, and 
we bad better drop it from our vocabulary. 
A South Carolina planter sent a lettet to 
the Tribune, which was published last week; 
complaining that northern newspap ors hurt 
the feelings of Soatheruers by calling them | 
chivalric in derision. But, as we did it on- 
ly in derision because they called thom- | 
selves chivalric in earnest, we had better | 
drop it altogether. We do not imagine 
that any South Caroliman will ever again 
apply the epithet to the people of the pal- | 
metio state, or that auy Virginian will 
boast of his blood hereafter. The war has | 


for 


Col. Andrews insisted, stating that they 
would drink on the sidewalk; but still they 
weie refused. He then offered to pay for 


has destroyed a good many old ones. A 
new edition of Worcester is needed +o note 
the change in our language. A es 
studying our language by the help of our 

current literature, would look into Webster | 
and Worcester in yain to find a meaning for 
a good many of the words now constantly | 
used by popular writers. . . 


musicians. The pi 


aianaannechigpeialliag ts 

“Lone Live tae Union.”—This is the 
title of “a hymn for the natian on the re- 
turn of peace,” by C. J. Warren, set to “an 
old national air,” harmonized by J. G. Ab- 
bey, for the weekly devotional singing 
meeting in the Middle Dytch church, and 
suited to any choir, quartette, or full 
chorus. The profits arising from its publi- 
cation will be devoted to the relief of dis- 
abled soldiers. 


Cincinnati. 











sources. 


they will visit all the stations of troops | 


has lived more than two years in Memphis 


contained in a letter which appeared in 


and by day, in dens and on the open streets, 


th.t “ladies 


“ Delegates of 


and ill-fed negroes was: an aristocratic | friend, “and chaplains of the army, have 
gentleman. There was no end of the aris- | gone through this city in every direction, 


be permitted to drink in the establishment. | 


given us a goed many new adjectives, and | the glases, and upon these terms finaily 
’ succeeded in qu ing the thirst of the 

iitanes of the store are 
said to have made a fortune within the last 
three years in supplying the Government 
with the drugs and medicines used in our 
western hospitals ; and yet they could insult 
the brave defenders of the Stars and Stripes 
for. the crime of wearing a skin not colored 
. like their own! We do not wonder that their 
conduct awakened much indignation in 


Pension tor Mrs. Cobden.—Lord 
Palwerston’s offer of a government pension to 
the widow of the late Richard Cobden was 
gracefully declined, in accordance with princi- 
p-es beld by him during his whole public life. 
The family of the deceased statesman are 
abundantly provided for from his private re- 


and son-in-law of Preeident Finney. 
tion, of which there can be no doubt, will be 
| the triumph of those great principles of im- 
partial liberty which Oberlin has always main- | 
tained and exempliied. 
A soldier, acting as one of the cuards 
| over Alexander H. Stephens, at Fort Warren, 
| infortns the Boston Traveler that the late Vice 
Preeidert of the Confederacy spends tnuch of | 
his time in writing, and has already prepared 
ima enee rolls of manuscript, enough to give a 
comp’ete history of the rebellion. He alsor 
considerably, and 


‘ 


ads | 
each morning spends some 
time in singing hymns, which he does with a 
good voice, and much feeling and spirit. He 

| maintains, however, a proud and haughty air, 
| snd etsnds upon his dignity, manifesting no 
| desire whatever to converse with any one 
while taking his daily waiks upon the ram- 
| parts. 

| James Redpath, superintendent of 
| public instruction in Charleston, writes as 
follows of the number of 
unéer hie care: 


ylored children 


There are nine public day schools and five 
night schools at this post. under the immedi- 

r | ate supegvision of this bureau. Yesterday 
the average for the weex 
At the Normal school 
At the St. Phillip’s school 
At the Morris street echoo!l - 833 | 
At the Ashley street school 


gave this result: 


} 
29 | 
; 





At the King street school (boys) ee 

At the Meeting street school - - 2 
At the ( halmers st. school (girls) 161 

At the 8t. Michael’s school (boys) - 1 

Total 3,730 = | 

| 


established night-scho ‘Is, in which 590 adults | 
are receiving regular instruction. 

He gives the following testimony on a 
point now undergoing general discussion: 


“T see no hope of educating the vast multi- | 
tude of white adults in the insurrectionary 
states, who can neither read nor write, except 
by the adoption by Congress of a Jaw restrict- 
ng, while extending, the electoral franchise to | 
those only, and all those, who can read and 
write.” 


Our own view of this subject was long ago 
expressed in these columns. 
striction to those who can read 
those who can “ read and write.” 

| the first is all that is 
striction, and the second is a test difficult to 
be applied on clection-days. 


We prefer a re- 


Gen, Banks, in 2 public speech in New 
Orleans, said, among other things, ‘‘ that he 
not only expected to see the time when the 

| colored man would wear stars, but that he 
would rise higher and secure the power by 
which stars were conferred.”” This sentiment 
met with bearty cheering. 


Rev. W. M. Pumnshon, the well- 
known English Methodist minister, is very 
eeriously ill. 


Mr. Gladstone, ina recent speech in 
Engiend, said: 

** Gentlemen. I frankly own to you I am 
against all sudden and sweeping changes. 
The characteristic of our country is to go for- 
ward surely and steadily; but I confess I 
lament that the mind of the country is not 

| more prepared, than at present it seems to be, 
for a sensible extension of the franchise to the 
working wan. (Cheers.)”’ 

We are trying to accomplish the same thing 
| for our own country—‘‘a sensible extension 
of the franchise to the working man’’— that is, 
regro euffrage. 

Rev. Henry M. Field, D.D., edi- 
tor of The Evangelist, is writing a hietory of 
the Oceen Telegrapt —a task for which he has 
eo many unusual facilities that his book will 
not only be the standard authority on the 
subject, but will contain so many interesting 
and romantic incidents as to invest his narra- 
tive of plain facts with something of the 
charm of 2 fairy-tale. 

Rev. Henry Highland Garnet, 
of Washington, formerly of this city, deliv. 
ered an able lecture insupport of the clains of 
the negro to the ballot, at the Cooper Insti- 
tute on the 26th ult. In refating the charge 
that negroes are ignorant, he said that there 
were plenty of white people down South who 
could not spell the name of God, and to 
whom the words “ constitution,” “ democra- 
cy,” ard “republicanism ” would be Greek 
and Latin. Was not Jeff. Davis’s coachman as 
well qualified to vote as Jeff. Davis himself? 
or the educated, wealthy colored man as the 
German or Irishman who yesterday arrived on 
our shores? 





| bravery and admirabl 


essential as a re- | 


John Wentworth, lately Mayor of 
Chicago, and in former days a leader of the 
Western Democracy, in a speech addressed to 
a regiment of soldiers returned from the war, 
gave his views of reconstruction in the rebel 
states in very emphatic language: 

“Those traitors, who for four years have 
been fighting to subvert the Vonstitution, 
trample liberty under foot, and set up a gov- 
e:mmment of their own with slavery as its cor- 
neér-stone, now that all bopes in that direction 
are gone, have set up a furious cry against the 


negro being al'owed to vote. Of course -the 
negro is, and always has been, loyal—he 
would vote the loyal ticket. If he were al- 


lowed the elective franchiee, al! their beautiful 
castles, all their hopes of future power, would 
beat anend. Iam in favor of letting the col- 
ored man vote, for! believe a loyal ‘ nigger’ 
is a better man than a white traitor." 

Frederick Dougiass ave two lec- 
tures recently in Baltimore, to the great satis- 
faction of the friends of impartial liberty in 
that city. 


Loufs Kossuth, in o private letter of 


| the 28th of May to the editor of The Tribune, 


incidentally says: 

“How happy you must feel in having been 
spared to see the triumph of those grand prin- 
ciples for which you have been contending all 
your life! The stain of slavery is removed 
from the fair escutcheon of your noble land. 
The curse is dispelled which clouded the 
bright prospect of her future. The manner 
in which the genius of your people carried 
through the democratic principle in its first 
application to a vast community affords a sure 
guaranty that, to the beneiit of all humanity, 
you will know how to consolidate by wisdom 
and moderation what you have achieved by 
perseverance. * * 
“Yours, ever truly, L. Kossuta,”’ 


An Outrage. 
ble colored citizen of Richmond, desiring to 
visit Boston, engaged and paid for a first- 
class passage in the steam line to Baltimore. 
All things went on -wel!l tiM he got to Fortress 
Monroe, where he took the steamer J. M. 
Brady, Capt. Landis. Hardly had she got 
fairly under way before Capt. Landis tarned 
Mr. West out of his quarters, and ordered 
him to the forecastie! Capt. Landis, in spite 
of the revolution wrought by the war, still 


-Mr. Weet, a respecte 


, rather than to | clings to his faith in Judge Taney’s dictum, 
We believe | that “‘a negro has no rights which a white 


man is bound to respect.” 


A. M. Ross, M. D., of Toronto, Can- 
ada, writes to the cditor of The Independent 


| as follows: 


“In Canada there are between forty and fifty 
thousand colored people, enjoying every rigut 
and privilege of the whites. And I assert that 
a more industrious, honest, and worthy peo- 
ple cannot be found. Radical men should 
make ood use of the interval béfore the next 
seseion of Congress to manifest such a deter- 
mined public opinion as will awe the gov- 
ernment into fo!lowing that radical course in 
which they will be fully supported by all 

| good men.”’ 
' 
Edward Bates bas written a very se- 
vere létter upon the forcible removal of the 
judges of the Missouri supreme court by Gov. 
Fletcher; and the conservatives tried to get 
up a great mase meeting at St. Louis in oppo- 
position to it, but they failed, and the state 
will quietly acquiesce in Goy. Fletcher's ac- 
tion. The new judges have gone quietly to 
work. This old man, after being four years 
in Mr. Lincoin’s cabinet as the President’s le- 
gal adviser, is now vilifying his policy, and 
trying to embarrass the measures which he 
began. Mr. B. will force us to recall to mind 
the part he took in the conspiracy which fast- 
ened slavery upon this land, turned the course 
of the country, and finally brought on the 
war. 


Ex-Gov. Wright, of Indiana, has re- 
ceived the appointment of United States min- 
ister to Prussia. It is a position which he has 
already filled with great acceptation, both to 
the bome government and to that of Prussia. 


Rosa Bonheur.—The Empress Eu. 
genie, exercising the powers of Regent in the 
absence of her husband, lately conferred the 
rank of Chevolier of the Legion of Honor upon 
Mile. Rosa Bonheur, the admirable painter of 
animals end landecapes. Her Majesty even 
carried the decoration to the house of Mile. 
Bonbeur, and bestowed it in person, an act 
which the whole nation applauds. 


Gen. McClellan as a Prophet.— 
In a recent speech, Senator John Sherman, of 
Obio, made this statement: “A friend of 
mine, whose daughter is now at Rome, re- 
ceiveda letter from her, written while Gea. 
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* still a third class, formed by a second dis- 
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“4 children of the covenant. Their birth from , your life say: “Come, my child, this isthe | it, and, at the expense of his tongue, bit it | three days the picture was ready.. The | appeared—Srone-River. CHATTANOOGA NHE NATION. -— PUBLI guNDAY 8¢ 
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7 holiness, but it has placed them in peculiar | cheerfully, lead it to Jesus, and “onward Poor fellow! not over-tenderly did Co- | the snace ted all over red. CRANS ; names which so brilliantly adorn AY. 3 6rn. paere CaS 
relations to Christ, giving you peculiar | toward heaven. Beware of gloomy associ- | natti repay his care, though she loved hin «“ Zounds!” said the purcheser, “what | the history of our war. Upon the summit | 4 weekly journal for the discussion of the Politing » am simple incnens Oe 
TIA greunds of prayer and hope in regard to | ations with piety. well; for, when grown older and ripe for — — 1 ordered a scene of the | of the arch there stood an American Eagle | soctal topics of the éay ; the lustration and mein, ee Year. Inc 
ty = them. And that is Just what their Deptism ae el mischief, she said his hair was too long; 4 The Red Sea you have,” said the | bearing in its beak a wreath of roses from | of true democretic principles ; the consideration «, re lessons, wt 
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Sunward through the rosy gloom; 
Propping its melodious secret 
Down on other worlds abloom. 


my day of doubt and darkness 
Raged and wrestled to its close ; 
Then the heavens above grew tender, 
And God’s etar of love arose. 


And a little song went winging 
From my heart’s deep wells of peace 
Thanks for God’s sweet mercy given, 
Thanks for my worn soul’s release. 





THE CHRISTIAN MOTHER IN COV- 
ENANT WITH HER GOD. 


BY REV. EDWARD N. KIRK, D. D. 


Tr is often remarked that Christianity has 
exalted woman. And yet only a few who 
recognize this have discovered how high it 
has placed her. As a child of the first 
Adam, she inherits the terrible portion re- 
corded in the third chapter of Genesis, six- 
teenth verse. But, asa believer in the sec- 
ond Adam, the Lord from heaven, she in- 
herits a portion higher than that conferred 
on Gabriel. Her Redeemer has made a 
eovenant with her, not only as an individu- 
al, but in the tenderest and most precious 
of all her relations—as a mother. 

When the Lord called Abraham out of 
Urr, it was not merely as a man, but 
mainly as a father; and not as the father of 
ene generation only. It is now not far from 
four thousand years since that covenant 
was made. And yet to-day there are in it 
promises which have not ceased to gild the 
prospects of his descendants, aposiate and 
unbelieving as they are. 

It is on this account the Scriptures de- 
elare with emphasis that the faithfulness of 
the Lord “endureth from generation to gen- 
eration.” His gracious assurance is, “ [ will 
be a God to thee and to thy seed.” 

Here the inquiry is pertinent: Does this 
promise belong to the Gentile races? And 
to this inquiry the whole New Testament is 
an answer; from the first chapter of the 
Acts, including the commission of the apos- 
tles in Mark, xvi. 15: “ Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture.” 

In several of the epistles the apostles ex- 
hibit at length a distinction between two 
elasses of Abraham’s descendants. For in- 
stance. in Rom., ix. 7, 8, Paul distinguishes 
the “children of the flesh” from “the chil- 
dren of promise;” saying of the latter 
“they are counted for the seed.” ‘ 

Under the Old Testament this distinction 
appeared in three forms, just as it does in 
two under the New Testament. There was, 
first, the branch of “ promise” in Isaac, and 
the branch of “the flesh”? in Ishmael, So, 
too, it is said, “Jacob have I loved, Esau 
have I hated ;” Mal.,i. 2,3. But there was 


tinction. Yousee it in the generation that 
perished in the wilderness, as distinguished 
from that which inherited Canaan; in the 
millions that apostatized under Ahab, and 
the ceyen thousand who had not bowed to 
Baal ; in the apostate body in Isaiah’s day, 
and “the very small remnant” of whom he 
speaks, but for whom “they would have 
been as Sodom and Gomorrah.” Isa., i. 9. | 

Now mark how these distinctions run | 
through and characterize all God’s dealings 
withthe human race since Abraham was 
called 

First-—There were certain benefits en- 
tailed on Esau and Ishmael, who were not 
* children of promise ;” but for Abrah am’s 
sake they became mighty chieftains, foun- 
ders of powerful tribes. 

Secondly— There were benefits peculiar to 
all the descendants of “the children of | 
promise.” But those benefits were tem- 
poral and worldly. The first promise to | 
Abraham was personal. It engaged to him 
thatin his family should the Messiah be 
born. The second regarded him as the 
founder of the twelve tribes; and to them, 
as the apostle remarks, there were granted | 
many advantages. But the special spiritual | 
promise of the Abrahamic covenant was 
the third it contained : “1 will be a God to | 
thee, and to thy seed after thee.” | 

This is the promise that was re-affirmed, | 
as we find in the xviith chapter of Genesis, | 
and which was sealed with circumcision. 

Thirdly—This blessing, which includes 
all spiritual good, was promised only to one 
elass of men, “the children of promise.” 
The “remnant,” of whom Isaiah speaks, 
were the genuine believers, who were Abra- 
ham’s spiritual, as well as natural, descend- 
ants. 

Now it is important to notice two truths 
presented in the New Testament. The first 
is that, as Paul declares in Gal., iii. 7, 
“they who are of faith, the same are the 
children of Abraham” It is not the first, 
but the second, birth that makes us the true 
“children of promise,” inheritors of the 
spiritual promise made to him 

Assure yourselves, then, of that. It is 
not the descendants according to the flesh 
that are included in the spiritual promises 
of the covenant. You are Abraham’s chil- 
dren, if you have Abraham’s faith. And 
you may thus reason with yourselves—if 
such rich temporal blessings came upon 
the natural descendants of Abraham, how 
much richer blessings do his spiritual seed 
inherit ! 

There is, then, a second truth in this con- 
neetion, established by the instructions of 
the New Testament: that the original prin- 
eiple of peculiar blessings to natural de- 
seendants is still in force, to a most import- 
ant extent. 

Look at the sublime, precious words of 
inspiration. There were women in the 
Gorinthian Church who, having married 
pagan men, when themselves pagan, pro- 
posed to the apostle for solution the per- 
plexing question;What ought we to do? 
Just opening their eyes upon the abomina- 
ble character of paganism, these conscien- 
tious women inquired, Must we desert our 
husbands and children? No, is the apos- 
ein & ag ~ wonderful reason is as- 

or it: “ For, the unbelie hus- 
band is sanctified” by the wife.” pe then 
this is enforced by a still more wonderful 
argument: “Else were your children un- 
-elean, but now are they holy.” His mean- 
img is: your pagan husbands, hou 
your children, have all come te bomen 
special relation to Christ by your faith that 
they are holy; sanctified or set apart to the 
service of God. Your children you have 
given to Christ, and he accepts them at 
your hands, They are now under the bless- 
@4 influence of the same race that hag 








perience. 


repeated, of every believer becoming the 


tains of your tribes, your elders, and your 
officers, with all the men of Israel, your little 
ones, your wives—that thou shouldst enter 
into covenant with the Lord thy God; that 
he may establish thee to-day fora people 
unto himself.” And again, it is said in 
chap, xxx. 19, “ Choose life, that both thou 
and thy seed may Jive ;” and in Ps., cii. 
28, “The children of thy servants shall 
continue, and their seed shall be established 
before thee.” But what is that covenant 
which God so magnifies? It is found in 
Gen., xvii. 7, 11: “I will establish my cove- 
nant between me and thee, and thy seed 
after thee in their generations, for an ever- 
lasting covenant, to be a God unto thee and 
to thy seed after thee. And I will give 
unto thee, and to thy seed after thee, the 
land wherein thou art a stranger; and I 
will be their God. Thou shall keep my 
covenant therefore, thou and thy seed after 
thee in their generations. Every max- 
child among you shall be circumcised, and 
it shall be a token betwixt me and you.” 
Well may you, then, rejoice in your priv- 
ileges and prospects, and derive from them 
encouragement in all the peculiar trials of 
your position. When wecontemplate the 
delicate organism ofa child's frame, the dis- 
eases which cross its path, like so many 
barriers to’ be painfully and perilously 
parsed, the perils of the street, and the 
perils of the house; the changes that any 
hour may witness, our heart sympathizes 
with the parent’s heart. But when we 
think of the inward bias to sin, and the 
powerful temptations to it that lie in wait 


at every step of the little pilgrim, our sym- | 


pathy grows deeper and more tender. 
At such moments we find relief in remem- 
bering that you have made a covenant with 
your Savior ; that he is not regardless of all 
these trials, these anxieties, these fears. It 
cheers us to remember that he is disciplin- 
ing you for higher spheres, if not for higher 
employments. We are aware that these 
maternal duties and trials have reference to 
much more than even the welfare of each 
little object of your care. The world is 


benefited and blessed by the retining infin 


ence of maternal sorrows. Eternity will 
witness that you have not suffered in vain 


Filial ingratitude and thoughtlessness wil! 


find no place in heaven. But the human 
race will there find itself bound together by 
ties of which angels know nothing by ex- 
You will be repaid there for all 
you have suffexed here. “ Be thou faithful 
unto death”’—faithful in doing, faithful in 


enduring— “ aud I will give thee a crown of 
life.” 


“ Let 
work.” 
But you will also hear a word of counsel 


patience have her perfect 


and suggestion. And, first ofall, we would 
say to you, keep your eyes fixed on this 
precious covenant : 


1. Onits reality. The idea is so vast, so 


sublime, so awful, so precious, that the in- 


finite Creator should make a covenant with 


sinful man, that the mind cannot seize it 
without painstaking, ¢almness, and fre- 
quent reflection. To make it real, study 
the history of Abraham, descended from a 
pagan ancestry, perhaps himself a pagan, 
called to leave his home and kindred, an] 
become a servant of God. Reflect on those 
wonderful interviews he had with God, 


until the whole becomes real, and then re- 
member what is said, which has now been 


heir of all the treasures and blessings of that 
covenant. 

Think of it, pray about it, until it be- 
comes as real to you asthe engagement 
that bound you to the man who became 
your husband ; and your union with Christ 
as real as your espousals toa man. The 
Bible contains the mnarriage contract. It is 
from your God and Savior, a constant 
pledge and reminder of his covenant with 
you. 

That we consider the starting-point of a 
Christian parental life. When God com- 
mits one of his little immortal creatures to 
you, he gives it into the hands of a cove- 
nant guardian. 

When its reality has become manifest 
and most precious to you, then contemplate : 

2. lis conditions as expressed in Deut., vii. 
6-14: “If ye love me. keep my co umand- 
ments.” “I know Abraham,” God declares 
“ mt he will command his children and 
his household after him ; and they shall 
keep the way of the Lord, to do justice and 
judgment; that the Lord may bring upon 
Abraham that which he hath spoken of 
him.” What, then, are the conditions you 
are to fulfill? 

To consecrate them. God has given his 
church, Jewish and Christian, each an ex- 
ternal sign. In Abraham’s case it was cir- 
cumcision ; Gen., xvii. 9, 10. In your case it 
is baptism: a sign and aseal. Then apply 
it. Bht the external must signify a reality ; 
that you really crucify in your own hearts 
all worldly ambition, and pride, and selfish 
appropriation of your children. Here is a 
point of radical weakness in the church + 
the selfish parental affection. Your child is 
the Lord’s. Train your heart with jealous 
care to recognize this truth. Oh, how much 
purer your love ought to be; how much 
better for you and your children to have it 
so! You are to instruct yourchildren. In 
the sixth chapter of Deuteronomy are 
shown both the prominence of religious 
truths in a true éducation, and the frequen- 
cy of their inculcation. We frequently 
hear the objection to much teaching about 
religion, especially to children. We must 
believe it is Satan who puts this objection 
into the lips of godly persons. The objec- 
tion we hear fortified by two classes of 
facts; the inconsistency of the life of some 
who talk very piously, and the effect on 
some children of “ this incessant lecturing.” 
The remedy in the first case is to live right, 
and square the life with the speech. With 
regard to the other, we are told that the 
preaching of Christ himself disgusted some 
who heard him; and the apostles’ words 
became a savor of death to some. But in- 
finite wisdom did not prescribe silence in 
either case. No; ® parent must be godly, 
humble, gentle, kind, and then follow the 
directions in Deuteronomy. 

A child of the covenant must be tatight 


can a mother see a child go out into this un- 
godly world any morning before she has 
brought to its view the God sbe adores, the 
Savior she trusts, the Shepherd who alone 
can shelter and guide this precious lamb. 
Teach by precept ; teach from the Bible ; 








payed you, They are to grow up jas the 


teach by example, Let your words and 


ended. 

Now listen, little Georgie, and I will tell 
you what a sponge is. 

The very sponge which washes your face 
was brought up from the bottom of the 
ocean, and was part of a living animal. 
For a long time sponges were supposed to 
be plants. Messrs. Agassiz and Gould, in 
1848, called them so; but later observations 
have decided them to be animals ; and they 
are placed in the class Protozoa, the class 
most resembling plants. 

When first found in the water, their ap- 
pearance is very different from this which 
you now see. This is the skeleton only, the 
part corresponding to our bones. When 
this was a complete living thing, deep down 
under the ocean, it was covered all over the 
outside, and filled in every one of these lit- 
tle holes with a soft substance, something 
like the white of an egg, and this was like 
our flesh. It was fastened tightly toa rock ; 


and its color was a dull bluish black on the | 


upper side, and a dirty white below. It 
was formerly supposed to be a plant, be- 
cause it was always fast in one place; but, 
for other reasons, it is decidedly an animal. 
All through this mass is a regular circula- 
tion, like our blood and food. It has been 
seen to absorb nutritious matter —that is, to 
eat, or, rather, to drink. You see all over 
its surface orifices or holes; these commu- 
nicate with each other all throughout. Into 
the largest of these, called pores, the sea- 
water is constantly entering, and out of the 
small cnes, called vents, it is regularly 
spouted out; and it doubtless finds in this 
sea-water minute animals which serve it 


| for food, and increase i's bulk. 


And this strange animal produces others 
like itself—I will tell you how. 

From the soft part a little globule is seen 
to float oft—and, after moving about a 
while very briskly, here and there, as if 
looking for a place, it fastens itself to some 
rock. Next, gradually, begins to be seen 
the more solid skeleton (what we have 
here); the soft part increases, and it 
grows ; not very slowly either—for the div- 
ers find it, at the end of three years, large 
enough to bring away. 

To get these sponges from the bottom o 
the ocean furnishes occupation for a great 
number of people. One thousand men are 
busy in the Ottoman archipelago alone; 
and thousands, besides, with many hundred 
boats, are engaged in the gulf of Machri, on 
the Barbary coast and elsewhere; so that 
in many villages there, from May to Sep- 
tember, the best diving-time, only old men, 
women, and chiliren can be found. 

The finest kind is brought from the 
€gean sea. At daylight there, in the sum- 
mer-time, when the weather is pleasant— 
for it requires smooth water—the boats, 
each with six or eight men and one pair of 
oars, will leave the shore, and proceed to 
where the water is eight or ten, or even 
thirty, fathoms deep ; for those found in 
shallow water are very inferior. 

Here they stop, and the divers prepare to 
descend. Each one puts a hoop around his 
neck, and to this fastens a bag, in which 
the sponges are put as they are gathered. | 
In very deep water the diver uses a rope | 
with a heavy stone to it. He sinks the | 


sO 


stone to the spot he intends -to reach, and | 


thus it holds the rope steady, which he uses 





to assist himself in coming up again to the | 
surface. 

After being busy thus till noon, they re- 
turn to some of those pleasant little nooks 
which abound on the shores of the archipel- 
ago, to prepare what they have gathered 
fit for sale. 

The first thing is to press out the soft part 
of the animal, and then to bleach the re- 
mainder in the sun; so they beat them, and 
stamp on them, and trample them till there 
is no more life left. The skeleton part is 
then washed, and spread in the sun until it 
is quite clean, and grows to be this dull yel- 
lowish color; then it is packed in. bags ani 
sent to market for sale—sent to all parts of 
Asia, Europe and America, and used most- 
| ly for washing purposes. 
| Little Georgie’s mother, seeing a very nice 

piece, bought it for is use; and I think he 

will value her gift, and look on it with more 
| pleasnre, since he knows now what it is, 
and where it came from. 





A TRUE DOG STORY. 


Conatti begs leave to appear as the bi 
ographer of a certain early friend—hereto- 
fore, like the subject of Gray’s Elegy, “to 
fame unknown”—whose virtues, she is 
thoroughly convinced, deserve public recog- 
nition. ’ 

When Conatti’s brother was only a little 
boy, there was bestowed upon him, as an 
early installment of this world’s goods, a 
youthful dog of very moderate size and 
soberest air. No name could have been at 
greater variance with the creature’s de- 
meanor than that unfortunately selected for 
him ; but he was too sensible a dof to mind 





dled with the misnomer of “ Caper.” 

Fragmentary indeed are the records of 
his early days, but it is evident that he was 
little inclined to frisk time away, and that, 
in his intercourse with his young master, in 
spite of such trials as being harnessed and 
unharnessed, carting and being carted, he 
was patient and forbearing to the last de- 
gree, 

But when the baby came, a helpless little 
girl, Caper threw off his allegiance, es- 
poused her cause, and stood as her defender 
against the world. Solemnly he sat at her 
cradle side, keeping watch while she slept, 
and allowing no stranger to approach ; and, 
when she was laid away in mamma’s own 
room for quieter slumber, followed the 
breathing burden to the bedside, and was 
first to hear her waking cry. When her 
feet first pressed the ground, Caper’s four 
tiny white feet pattered at her side; his 
soft brown eyes ever upon her; the velvety 
lappets of bis ears rising and falling at 
every sound ; every sense on the alert for 
her protection. If she ventured near the 
stables, walking anxiously back and forth 
before her, as if urging her retreat, he made 
himself a barrier she could neither pass nor 
surmount. : 

One day as the child sat on the piazza, 
Caper espied a bee upon her frock. Slow- 
ly it crept upward, the dog watching it in- 
tently, until it had nearly reached her bare 
neck. Then, springing forward, he caught 

Nors.—Theffacts stated above are reliable See papers 
read by R. Paterson, F. R. S, London ; also report of 








trifles, and trotted calmly through life sad- | 


for the services of the church. No theo- 
logical disputations or knotty points of doc- 
trine ever disturbed the smoothly-flowing 
current of his thoughts. Butin practice he 
was a staunch Presbyterian (N. S.), and so 
constant an attendant upon service that he 
might have served the minister, with whom 
he was upon the best of terms, as a living 
reproof to the careless sheep of the flock. 
| On Sunday mornings, as the first silvery 
peal of the church-bell cut the clear air, 
Caper would mount achair by a window 
opening toward the tower, and, glancing 
upward, mark the bell’s vibration, as though 
his ears were not to be trusted without the 
added testimony of his eyes. Apparently 
gatiefied, he would then walk soberly up the 
street to the church-door ; thence down the 
proper aisle to his master’s pew to seeif the 
family were safely ensconced therein; and, 
returning quietly, to the pulpit, meekly set- 
tle upon a stair no gentler feet ever trod, 
and compose himself for the morning exer- 
cises. Old-age weighed heavily upon him ; 
and, with a dog’s inclination for sleep, aided 
and abetted by warm air and ministerial 
tones, he was prone to simultaneously 








drowse and snore, to the amusement of sun- 
dry members of the congregation, but 


proved futile. 


fault—his distrust of poverty in 
Though all who were decently clad might 

pers him unannoyed, beggars in torn gar- 

ments approached his master’s door at the 

risk of further rents in their already tat- 

tered apparel. 

It was a stroke of policy, if not actual 
kindness, in his mistress, to sign his death- 
warrant at last, for, between his juvenile 
proprietors, who each claimed, with re- 
markable firmness, an equal and undivided | 
half of the aforesaid dog, Caper was in dan- 
ger of a prinfully protracted process of dis- 
memberment. One shot ended his life. 
The gunner aimed better than he knew, for 
the same bullet told upon a boy whose first | 
gteat grief was Caper’s death. Long and | 
bitterly he mourned for him; sought and 
found his body, and made him a grave, 
afterward protected by a neat railing, un- 
derneath an overhanging vine whose pur- 
ple fruitage drew flavor and fragrance from 
the kindly dust below. 

Dear, dear Caper! Hitherto your only 
record lay on the crimson leaf of a child’s 
heart. Even Conatti strove to make a vir- 
tue of indifference to her lose. She was too 
young then to write your epitaph, but it 
should have been—nay shall be, 





Here lies the body of 
CAPER: 
An honest dog, 
Faithful to every trast. 








Whatever's good can never die. 


Oh, little children, tell me if he shall not 


| sit with the dogs of St. Bernard. 


H. P. D. 


Husrate, WN. 8. 


Selections. 


SHOWING HIM A MIRACLE. 


| Erwest Renan having said, in his “ Life 
| of Jesus,” that the proper way of proving 
the reality of a miracle is to show one, a 
pamphleteer “shows” him one in 4 letter 
“Upon the Establishment of the Christian 
| Religion,” which we here translate : 
Sir—Permit me to-day to draw your at- 
| tention again to the establishment of the | 
Christian religion, a fact upon which we | 
naturally differin opinion. } ike you, when 
I have striven to identify its cause with the 
mere forces of man, I have failed in my en- 
deavor. The supernatural, then, has been 
*theonly conducting thread which has helped 
me to escape from the labyrinth, where ! 
see you continually seeking to rectify your- 
self, without ever doing it, and condemned 
to escape therefrom only when yon shall 
have proved that there is nothing miracu- 
lous in the establishment of Chris‘ianity. 
Pardon this little digression ; I go straight 
to the work. There is a religion called the 
Christian, whose founder was Jesus, named 
the Christ. This religion, which has lasted 
eighteen centuries, and which calls itself the 
natural development of that Jndaism which 
ascends near to the cradle of the world, had 
the apostles for its first propagators, When 








{ 


for adversaries : 3 

The national pride of the Jews ; 

The implacable hatred of the Sanhe- 
drim ; 

The brutal despotism of the Roman em- 


perors ; ; 

The railleries and attacks of the philoso- 
phers ; . 

The libertinism and caste-spirit of the 

gan priests ; 

PiThe Sovege and cruel ignorance of the 
masses ; f 

The faggot and bloody games of the cir- 
cus. 

They had an enemy in 

Every miser ; 

Every debauched man ; 

Every drunkard ; 

Every thief ; 

Every murderer ; 

Every proud man; 

aay slanderer ; 

Not tos of the vices, in fact, which abuse 
our r humanity which did not consti- 
tute itself their adversary- 

To combat so many enemies, and sur- 
mount so many obstacles, they had only 

Their ignorance ; 

Their poverty ; 

Their obscurity ; 

Their weakness ; 

ay fewness ; 

e Cross. 

If you had been their cotemporary at the 
moment when they | their work, and 

Peter had said to you, “ Join with us. for we 
are going to the conquest of the world; 
before our word temples shall crum- 
ble, and their idols shall fall upon their 
faces ; the philosophers shall be convicted 
of folly ; from the throne of Caesar we shall 
hurl the Roman eagle, and in its place we | 
shall plant the cross; we shall be the | 
teachers of the world; the ignorant and 

will dec 





the learned lare themselves our 
disciples ’’--hearing him speak thus, you 
would have “Be silent, imbecile!” 





these men wished to establish it they had | 


greatly to the mortification of his mistress, | 


whose every attempt to keep him at home | the level of the Caspian is 300 f, bel 
] v aspilan Is « eet below 


. . | the ocean rested solely on conjectures made 
Over against his virtues I write his only | : 


rage. | 


| pass of Kamyochin and Saratov. 





| and, accordingly, he wrote, 


| 
| 








had a cramped, hieroglyphic style, that | 
competed with Choate’s famous scratches | 


for absolute unreadableness. Dr. Chal- 
mers kept an even hand. Byron wrote an 
awkward, contorted script. Scott wrote in 
regular, honest characters, though he con- 
stantly failed to cross his t’s. Emerson 
writes with a dashing air. Willis with 
sharp, even firmness. Chas. Sprague with 
womanly delicacy. Fanny Kemble with a 
nervous stroke, and womanly aagularity. 
Whittier with indecision, without either 
strength or symmetry. Whipple with lofty 
loops that are a chirographic pun upon his 
penultimate syllable. Hillard, precise, bal- 
anced, and constrained. Motley is minute 
and clipt ; and George Ticknor legible and 


a, — scratch of ys looks as if | Mr. Oliver Johnson, etc., 
e mig! ave practiced the Morse alpha- | r of ies 
bet, and gone crazy on it. The facts + ow | oe ae ee 


that chirography can hardly be relied on 
a8 an indication of character. The philo- 
sophic theory of this matter, put by Lava- 
ter and others, is stated to be that certain 


qualities of the brain act through the nerv- | 


ous organization, and thus regulate the mo- 
tion of the hand, by the dependent muscles, 
so that the form of the letters taken upon 
the paper will show correspondence with 
those qualities as surely as the lines in the 
spectrum will designate the nature of the 
body that emits the ray. 


o-____—_ 


Tue Caspran.—The old statements that 





by the naturalist, Pallas. The influence of 
this great depression on the warmer climate 
of that regio, the peculiar vegetation of 
the salt steppes, and the salt morasses which 
exist where the land is perfectly level, as 
well as the great beds of oyster-shells and 
other crustaceous remains, led him to the 
hypothesis that the whole neighboring dis- 
trict is the dry and deserted bed of a former 
sea, now shrunk to the comparatively insig- 
nificant dimensions of the Caspian. The 
broken line of bold bluffs which bounds the 
Obstsher-Syotis on the south seemed to him 
to be the northern boundary of this inland 
sea, into which the Volgaentered below the 
Parrot 
and EngeJhardt supposed that their barom- 
etrical elevations in 1811 confirmed Pallas’s 
theory that the Caspian lies 300 feet below 
the ocean. Many hypotheses were based 


| upon their observations; but the whole were 


at length brought into discredit by Hum- 
boldt, who distrusted the accuracy of instru- 
ments made at that time. Nothing but a 
trigonometrical survey from Taganroy to 
Astracan could give conclusive result, and 
his was accomplished in 1837, under the 
auspices of the Russian government. The 
result proved that, so far from being 390 or 
350 feet below the ocean, the Caspian is not 
100 feet. Its depression is about 76 feet.— 
Carl Ritter. 








A Tower or Sxuiuis.—Lamartine, in his 
“Pilgrimage to the Holy Land,” writes as 
follows: “ When I was about a league from 
Nise, the Jast Turkish town almost on the 
frontier of Servia, I saw a large tower ris- 
ing up in the midst of the plain, as white as 
Parian marble. 1 took the path that led to 
it. I desired a Turkish lady who accom- 
panied me to hold my horse, and | sat down 
under the shade of the tower to enjoy a few. 
moments repose. No sooner was I seated 
than raising my eyes to the monument, I 
discovered that the wall-, which | supposed 
to be built of marble, were regular rows of 
human skulle, which, bleached by rain and 
sun, and cemented bv a little sand and lime, 
formed entirely the triumphal arch ‘which 
now sheltered me from the burning sun. 
There must be from fifteen to twenty thou- 
sand. In some places portions of the hair 
are still hanging, and waved like lichen or 
moss with every breeze, which was then 
blowing fresh, penetrating the innumerable 
cavities of the skulls, and sounding like a 
mournful and plaintive sigh. These were 
the skulls of fifteen thousand Servians who 
had-been put to death by the pacha in the 
last insurrection of Servia. Servia, howev- 
er, is now free, and this monument will 
teach her children the value of indepen- 
dence, by showing them the price at which 


| their forefathers purchased it.” 


——__-—_ee 


Tue Cure oF THE Drunkaro —A man, 
long noted for intemperate habits, was in- 
duced by Rev. John Abbott to sign the 

ledge “in his own way,” yhich he did in 
these words, “I pledge myself to drink no 
more intoxicating drinks for one year. 
Few believed he could keep it, but near the 
end of the year he again appeared at a tem- 

erance meeting, without having once 
tonched a drop. “Are you not going to 
sign again?” asked Mr. Abbott. «} @3,” 
replied he, “if 1 can do it in my own wav, 
“J sign this 
indred and ninety-nine 
to that time, I intend to 
A few days afer he 
who wel- 





pledge for nine ht 
years, and if I live 
take out a ~Hy~ ” eae 
valled upon the tavern ’ : 
comad Win back to his old haunt. “Oh! 
andlord,” said he, as in pain, “ I have such 
a Jump on my side!” “ That 's because 
you've stopped drinking,” said the land. 
“ord, “ you won't live long if you keep on. 
« Will drink take the lump away?” “ Yes, 
and if you don’t drink you nl soon have a 
ump on the other side. Come, let’s drink 
together,” and he poured out two glasses of 
whisky. “I guess I won't drink,” said 
the former inebriate, “especially if keep- 
ing the pledge will bring another lump, 
for it ien’t very hard to bear, after all,” and 
with this he drew the lump, a roll of green- 
backs, from his side pocket, and walked 
off, leaving the landlord to his reflections. 


° 








“What would I give,” said Charles 
Lamb, “to call my mother back to earth 
for one day, to ask her pardon upon my 
knees for all those acts by which I gave her 
gentle spirit pain.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Llewellyn Park. 


SERENADE TO GEN. ROSECRANS. 
A BRILLIANT SCENE AT LLEWELLYN PARK. 


Tue usual quiet of the beautifal and ro- 
mantic Llewellyn Park, at Orange, was 
disturbed last evening by festivities in hon- 
or of a mnilitary guest whose fame is now as 
extensive as the republic his distinguished 
valor has so largely contributed to save— 
Major General Wm. 8. Rosecrans. The 
General has been staying for a short time 
at Castlewood, the residence of his brother- 
in-law, Mr. Wm. Hageman. On Saturday 
next he expects to sail for California on his 
way to Nevada, which new state he visits 
on private business, having obtained a six 
months’ leave’of absence from the Govern- 
ment—his first since the beginning of the 
war. It was resolved on the part of his 
friends to give the General a serenade be- 
fore his departure, and to invite the inhabi- 
tants of the Park and other guests to Cas- 
tlewood,in order to testify their appreciation 
of his services, their esteem for the man, 











and their regret at his so soon leaving for 


the far distant West. ; 


A tasteful triumphal arch of evergreen 
had been erected over the avenue approach- 
sar- 


ing the mansion. A tr 
mounting the structure bore the names o; 


the great battles which the hero had fought. 
On one side were displayed the words Ricu- 
Movunrars, luxa, CormNTH ; on the other 


; ype. Brougham writes with | 
crabbed illegibility. Hawthorne wrote with | 
a stroke far from ‘neat, and somewhat con- | 
fused. Longfellow writes in a round, back- | 
handed, elegant fashion. Theodore Parker | 


he had a smile anda pleasant word, and 
such was his benignity of manner it might 
might have been difficult to determine 


which was the more delighted, the 
General with his visitors, or the 
visitors with the General. Among the 


| guests we noticed Mr. Llewellyn 8. Has- 
kell, the proprietor and principal owner of 
the Park which takes his name, and who 
| was the prime mover in this spontaneons 
| testimonial to General Rosecrans; Mr. W. 

J. A; Fuller and lady ; D. N. Ropes, Esq., 


| 





Mayor of Orange ; isaac Rosenfeldt, Jr., the 
well-known banker, and Mr. Wm. Mason, 
the distinguished pianist; Mr. T. B. Mer- | 
| rick and family ; Mr. 8. P. Stowe and wife ; | 
| Mr. Secony and family; Mr. James M. | 
Burt and family; Mr. and Mrs. Gellutly; 
etc. A large 

were present, the com- 
pany numbering in all about sixty persons. | 

| The lady of the house, with her accom- | 
| plished daughters, exerted herself with | 
| marked success in the entertainment of the 
numerous guests of the evening. The ex- 

| tensive piazza was illuminated with Chi- 
nese lauterns of a patriotic description. 
Here the General, with a lady on his arm, 

| promenaded, in company with the guests, 
| while on the broad lawn, in front of the | 
| mansion, Helmsmuller’s band discoursed | 
| Sweet music according to the followiag pro- 
| gramme: “President Lincoln’s 
| March,” by Helmsmuller; 
| from Sicilian V espers ;” ‘ 
galop; “Il Bacio,” 


Kucken ; 


| 





Grand | 
“ Selections | 
Just once More,” 
waltz ; “ Serenade,” by 
“Rosebud Galop.” The scene 
from the lawn looking toward Castlewood 
was one of the most romantic interest, and 
could only be likened in the mind of the be- 
holder to some ancient feudal festival, when 
the baron with his retainers welcomed an 
| honored chieftain to his ancestral halls. 
| The castellated outlines of the antique-look- 
ing structure were revealed in grand pro- | 
| portions against the deep back-ground of | 
| woods, which crowned the mountain ridge. 
Every window was i)luminated, and with- 
| in each forms of beauty were seen passing 
and repassing. The pale rays of the de- | 
| scending moon cast a glamour over tower | 
and turret and peopled lawn, while the 
unclouded stars shone brightly above all. 
At about ten o'clock the guests lefi the 
mansion, and descended upon this lawn | 
beneath the piazza. Gen. Rosecrans, re- 
maining on the piazza, advanced “ to the 
frent,” his sister-in-law, Mrs. Hageman, the 
accomplished hostess, leaning on his right, 
and Miss Dr. Fowler on his leftarm. The 
band then struck up an inspiring air, to 
which the General playfully kept tune with 
his head, after whieh Mr. J. A. Fuller 
made the following address, short, but very 
much to the point: 
“LADIES AND GENTLEMEN :—I do not 
ropose to make a speech—{ hope General 
cokes will do that. I can say noth- 
ing that will heighten your admiration or 
intensify your regard for the gallant soldier 
who has shed such luster on the American 
name. On the eve of his departure for the 
Pacific slope, we have thought it fitting to 
testify in this manner our respect and grat- 
itude for the brave soldier, the true patriot, 
the honest man. He will be sure of a cor- 
dial greeting wherever he goes—for he can 
go nowhere where his name and his fame 
have not preceded him. I propose three 
cheers for Gen. Rosecrans.” 





The three cheers were given with a will, 
the gentle voices of the ladies being also 
added to the chorus of applause. 

The General, leaning forward upon the 
railing, and speaking deliberately aud 
pleasant tone of voice, responded as fol- 
lows | 

«“ LADIES AND GENTLEMEN :—It becomes 
me to express the profound gratitude ] feel 
for the compliment you have prid me this 
evening i take this occasion, aleo, Lo 
thank you for the compliment you paid to 
me through my wife, in this place, two 
vyeursago. it was peculiarly acceptable t 
me at that time, when we were in doubt as 
to the final issue of affairs. The accounts | 
of it were read with avidity by my army, | 
and every soldier seemed to regard it as a 
compliment paid to himself. Now that the 
war is over, and peace prevails over all the | 
land, it affords me much gratification to 
have the p ivilege of a glimpse at your 
beautiful place, and to behold yourselves. 
1. congra‘ulate you that we can book in 
each other’s faces and feel that the life of 
the nation is assured. Without unity we 
could have no national lite. I have always | 
had faith in free governments, but I saw | 
that ours was possessed of an element that | 
was likely to work its destruction—but that 
element has been removed, and, through 
the providence of God, we have been en- 
abled to overcome a more formidably or- 
ganized rebellion than history anywhere 
tells of. It now remains for for the 
final good of the nation, to attend to the 
cultivation of education and virtue, and 
whoever shall assist in promoting these 
ends will be engaged in as great a battle as 
has been foughtduring this war or that of 
the Revolution. I renew my thanks to you. 
1 will not say fareweil, but will wish hap- 
piness to al] of you, only adding that, if it | 
were in my power 1 would have Orange 
Mountain always look as beautiful as it does | 

| 





in a 





ls, 





now, and its people always as young as to- | 
night.” 

Three more cheers for the General fol- 
lowed this address. The guests, after a con- 
tinuance of promenading, were invited 
into a hall where a bounteous collation had 
been provided by the host, and shortly be- 
fore midnight the large company departed 
for their various homes, filled with pleasant 
memories of Castlewood, and of the General 
they had been permitted to honor. 

Llewellyn Park may be reachéd by the 
following trains of the Morris & Essex Rail- 
road,foot of Barclay and Christopher streets : 
leave New York for Orange at 7:30, 8:80, 
and 11:30 a.m., and 1, 2:30, 3:30, 4:30, 5:80, 
and 6:30 p.m. Returning, leave Orange at 
1, 6:48, 7:56, 9, 10:08 a. m., and 1:46, 3:58, 
5:01, 6:08, 7:08, 9:10 rp. m. Also via New 
Jersey Railroad, foot of Courtlandt street, 
every hour, connecting with Orange horse- 
cars at Market street Station. Newark. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





sao 
PAMPBLET, EXPUA 
THE GRADUATED SERIES OF 
sUNDAY-SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS, 


pY BEV. CHARLES E. KNOX. 

Ate— 
+ Year. Outline of the Savier’s 
gents from Matthew. 52 lessons, with 48 


Price 25 cents. 
. Incidents and instractions from 
with 21 illustrations. Price, 


primar 
simple Incide 


H 
52 lessons, 


. Doctrine and incidents from John. 
130 pp. 3 cents. , 
give to the Sabbath-school pur’ 


cents 
111. The Third Year. 
with émaps ge 

of this series 
peo to a systematic ¢hacation. “ 
olumes have been prepared with great care ; ane 
Tae od style, with iUustrations designed to help 
ae Copies will be sent by mai, prepaid, on the 
the sho 


BP receint of the 
A. D. F. RANDOLPH, 
No. 770 Broadway, corner 9th street. 


ee on the Continent should have it. 


The Best Children’s Paper in America. 









int-Claxe Monthly Paper, of 16 
ce oa < - BOS and GIRLS, 
$1.00 2 Tear in advance. 

4} Premium to every eubscriber, 

t for Tem Cents. 


A Besut 


#pectinen Copy #¢ 





ALFRED L. SEWELL, 
Publisher, Chicag . 


. 





STATIONERY. 
——————— on & OC 
TCH, ESTEE & co., 
@ {TONERS AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
wae 4 Park Place, two doors trom Broadway, 
si New York. 
Particular attention given to orders 
——ee 


EDUCATION. ° 
a .__ aan 
pan AND ENGLISH BOARDING 





AND DAY-SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
5 . 106 AsyLum sTRest, Hartronn, Cons. 


The neat term will commence on Tuesday, September 
ye and influences of this school have reference 
be owing resulta: A Vigor Physical Develop- 
: Farnest Religions Charact 
Graceful Womanly C Itare. 
cipline. ton for the Health of the Pupils {s supplied by the 
a grounds, and by & large and well-furnished Gym- 
ample All the pupils have daily exerciser in the system 
ae Dio Lewis, under the direction of a 
fate his institute 
ne me nta for boardine-pupils are new, and have 
ThespMrructed and furnished with reference to the 
teen Cor ifort, and happiness of the occupan 
Board of Instruction comprises twenty teachers 
and lecturers. 


5, 6 
allt 
to the 











’ teeeenes & JENNYS' 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


@RAND, SQUARE, AND COTTAGE OUPRIGHS® 





LOTHING AT RETAIL. 
iRA PEREGO & SONS, 


187 BROADWAY, N. Y. 








PIANO-FORTES FINE RBADY-MADE CLOTHING, 
NO. 7% BROADWAY, equal to the best custom -work. 
NEW YORK. PERPEOT FIT. LOW PRICES. 
EACH INSTRUMENT WARRANTED FOR FIVB 
YEARS. Axso, jh 
hese instruments have now been for many years be 
(ore the public, and have, from their superiority 0 tone, PATENT BOSOM SHIRTS, 
fineness of touch, durability, | and elegance of finish, ALL 8Izks. 
drawn forth many and very ering a . 
from anamber of the most p of the 
musical profession. BELLS. 


They are now offered to the public at prices from 28 t 
$0 per cent. lower than any other instruments of equa 
qualities, The steady increasing demand for these supe 
rior instruments have induced the makers to increase 
their facilities for mannfacturing them. and they are now 
fally prepared to meet the demands of all, both whole 
sale and retail customers 

Dealers in localities where these instruments have no 
get been introduced, desiring an ageacy for them, wi"l he 
Uberally dealt with 

aa Send for a circular. 


((HICKERING & SONS, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES. 


fhe superiority of these instruments have of late bees 
amply demonstrated by the voluntary testimony of the 
(oremost artists of the day, whoclaim for them excellence 
of tone and work hip hitherto d by any 
other makers. 

Mr. Gottschalk’s constant use of the new-scale Chicker 
ing Grand Piano-fortes has severely test:d the musica) 
qualities, and resulted in establishing the jug+)ce of the 
very flattering estimation in which they are held. 





WHAT A PIANO SHOULD BE 


“The problem, which for more than half a contary tue 
cree European manafacturers have been pro) 


WHO MAKES SUCH A PIANO. 


“oa alone, Messrs. Chickering, hava succeedod, as) 
filly believe, in combining the different elements whict 
have so long been songht after, in a manner which wild 
aenceforth make our moderna Piano the most complete 
‘ustruments.” L. M. GorisceaLe 


A WORD f0O THE PURCHASING PUBLIO, 
Chickering & Sons, having, through lomg years of expe 
cience, thoroughly systematized their business, and sap. 
plied to their vast factory every known mechanical aid tc 


| ggeist manual labor, which enables them to send out thely 


vr addition to other accomplished teachers, an engaze- | 


ot has heen concluded with Miss Leuretta Gibbs, late 
meni 'principal in the justly celebrated Seminary 
oo ‘as tho Maplewood Young Ladies’ Institute,” 


Piston to the ordinary conrse of instruction, the 
a a of Trinity College, and other gentlemen, deliver 
ies throughout the year on the following subjects : 
— Moral Philosophy English Literature, Natural 
prlamphy, Chemistry, Mineralogy, Geology, and Phys- 


sology. { 
rent of Music will continue to be under the 

eet Signore Giovannini snd her sister Signorina 
Erba. These ladies, who have been educated by the first 
masters in Italy, Possess qualifications as artists and as 
teachers which have won the admiration of their patrona, 
and whieh secure to the pupils of the school very unusual 
advantares for acquiring a thorouczh Musical Education 

Anative Parisian resides in the family, under whose 
direction the French Language is made ths medium of 
{ conversation. 
folie cieved the facilities and agenetes of the school 
are such as provide = Crosongwty by pa 

fu information address the Principal, 
sinsael T. W. T. CURTIS 





(orTacE HILL SEMINARY, 


AN ENGLISH AND FRENCH SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, 
Poughkeepsie, on-the-Hudson, 
Rev. George T. Riper, A. M. Rector. 


The nest session of this very select church school opens 
on Wednesday, Sept. 13th. In addition toa thorough 
and critical English course, the departments of Lan- 
guages, Music, and Design (Drawinz. Painting, etc), are 
guatsined in the most careful and liberal manner, 
French th spoken by all pupils. 

Preparation is being made for daily exercise In Dr. 


lewis’ Gymnastics. The site and grounds are very at- 
active, and the plan and poiicy of the school are | 
adapted to the wants of patrons who seek for their 


Jaughters the best facilities for acquiring an elegant ed- 
ocation, within the Imita ofa refined Christian home. 
The prospectus will be sent by post to any address. 


ROUND HILL SCHOOL, AT 
NortHamprTon, Mass. 

AN ENGuisn AND CLASSICAL ScHooL FOR BOYS, in ong 
Of he most beantifid ant healthful lovations ia the country. Or. 
culars, containing terms, coarse of study, etc., sent oa 
application to either of the principals 

JOSIAH CLARK, JAMES F. SPALDING. 


AW SITY 
4 





DEPARTMENT, UNIVERSITY 
oF yew YORK CITY. The pees sree ot ee 





The course of study covers th 
whole of the Municipal Law, and lectures on collateral 
sulyects will be delivered by the faculty, and by cistin 

, The library is ample, and 
scoustantiy receiving additions. Fees, $1f) per year, 
For further information. apply to 


| matruments as carefully and perfectly made, now thatthe 
. Intellectual Dis- | 


jemand is so enormous, as when business flowed only ie 
ordinary channels, and, being satisfied with a fair profit, 


HAVE NOT INCREASED THEIR PRICES 


n proportion to other and smaller makers, but simpiy tr 
2 faiy ratio, according to the 


PRICE OF LABOR AND MATERIAL. 
CHICKERING & SONs, 
Salesroom, No. 652 Broadway, New York. 


. “PELOUBET ORGANS” 





are offered to the public, and the closest examination in- 
vited, in full confidence that their organ-like qualities of 
tone, distinet voicing of registers, greatly improved 
pedals, durability, and great economy of cost and space, 
render them the most desirable reed instrument made. 
3 banks of keys, and pedals 
2banks of keys, and peda's.. 
i bank of keys, and pedals... 
School Organs. ........-.ee.eee eee 3 

Melodeons of all sizes and of the best quality. 

Tiustrated catal. gues sent by the manufacturer, C 
@BLOUBET, Bloomiield, N. J., or from the Wholesale and 
Retail Depot, J. M. PELTON, Wo. 341 Broadway, N. Y. 


ASON & HAMLIN’S CABINET 

ORGANS. Thirty-three Gold or Silver Medals or 

other First Premiums have been awarded to us within a 

few years tor highest exceilence in this class of instru- 

gents. Circulars with fuil particulars tree. Address 

MaSON BROTHERS, New York, or MASON & HAM- 
LIN, Boston. 


EW MUSIC.— PRESIDENT LIN- 


COLN’s Funrrat Marcu. with lithographic por- 

























trait ot our lamented Presid. nt.............000+ ++-M0c. 
Sonera Marca or Aprawam Lincoiy, plain. .. ...3c. 
A Nation 1 Tears, (with likeness of the President). .30c. 
Bartis Hyma OF tue REPusBLic.. 0c. 
was My MotuEr’s Vorce.. 35e. 
NLIGHT WITHIN MY HEART. 35e. 
fue Jexssy Lovers. Comic Sc. 
So_pieRs' Harry Retcorn Ma 35¢, 





ou 
“President Lincoln’s Funeral March,” tor viollr L5e, 
FREDERICK BLUME, Ne. 208 Bowery. 





PARLOR GRAND, AND SQUARE PIANOS, with 
verstrung Base, Suspension Bridge, and Steel Bars : the 
best Pianos made. New York Piano: 
gans and Harmoniumscheap; Good second-hand Pianos 
at great bargains. Pianos, new and second-hand, to let 
and rent applied on purchase. 
O44 Piancs takex for new ones. Pianos tuned. 


T. 8. BERRY, 
o. 503 Broad way, 
Between Prince and Gouston sts. 


STOVES, RANGES, ETC. 


I APALET, DAVIS & CO.’s GRAND, 


3 low. Cabinet Or 














BES! 
MENEELY'S WEST TROY BELL-FJUNDERY, 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1326.) 
Bells for Churches, Academies, Factories, etc.: made 


of genuin® Bell-metal, (Copper and Tin), mounted with 
Improved Patented —- and warranted, Orders 


E. A. & G. R. MENEELY, West Troy, N. Y. 


INSURANCE. 








pacuic 


MUTUAL (NSURANCE £€OMPANY 


IFFICE, i) BROADWAY. 


Assets, January let, 1865,- - §1,140.628 sy. 
DIVIDEND 


CHIRTY-SEVEN AND ONE-HALF PER CEN. 


fhis Company imeures against MARINE and INLAN 
MAVIGATION risks on Cargo and Freimht 


So Time risks, or rixks upon Hulls of Vessels are taken 
he Profits of the Company ascertained, trom 
“January 10th, 1454, to January Ist, 864, 
or which certificates were weued, amount 


i nesiuselaldnibbrnsomhacenesibstediuensnhl $1,437,700% 
Additional Profits from January lst, i864, to 
January Ut 1865......00..cerceecceereeeseeeda4, 385 73 





fotal Profits for ten years.... $1,762,08578 
the Certificates previous to 1962 have been 
redeemed by cash...... 2... :cs00+ 0.00 +1,065,960 OF 





Saw York, Feb. lth. 1865. 


ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President, 
THOMAS HALE, Secretary. 


MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 





METROPOLITAN INSURANCE OO. 


Se. 18 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Cash CAPIAL........ 000 rcerccceceseee sSSI0,000 UD 


Assets, April lst, 1864.......... ++ee 00612831 78 


this Company insures, a} customary rates of premium 
against all MARINE and INLAND NAVIGATION RISKS 
om CARGO or FREIGHT ; aiso against loss or damage oy 
FERK. 
(® PREMIUMS ARE PAID IN GOLD. Losses 

WILL BE PAID IN GOLD. 

fhe Assured receive 75 per cent. of the net profits, wth 
out incurring any liability, or in tleu thereof, at their op 
ion, a liberal discount upon the premium. 


All losses equitably adjusted and promptly paia. 
Sour Divipenn deciared January 12, 1864 
THIRTY-FIVE PER CFNY. 


JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, Pres. 

R0BERTIM.'C. GRAHAM, Vice-Pree. 

EDWARD A. STANSBURY, 2d Vice-Pres. 
4oun ©. Goopringr, Secrevary. 





Rave ES, REFRIGERATORS, FUR- 


NACES, STOVES, ETO.—If you want the best Refriger- 
ater ; or the best Range, sure to bake quickly in both 
ovens, and guaronteed perfect in its operation in every 
way ; or a Furnace that warms without spoiling the at- 
mosphere, keeps a tire all the season, and hasa sifting 
and dumping grate, also a regulator that controls per- 
fectly the consumption ot fuel ; or the best Cooking or 
Heating Stoves and Fireplace Heaters in the market, call 
at No. 270 Canal st., a tew doors east of Broad way. 


J. SUMMER. 











Mss AIKEN’S SEMINARY, STAM- 
4 FORD. CONN —The Fall Term opens September 
ish. For Circulars apply to Principal. 


BROOsLYN JUVENILE HIGB 
SCHOOL 
19 WASHINGTON STREET, NEAR CONCORD. 
SPRING TERM OPENS MONDAY, APRIL 17, 1866, 
This School was organized in May, 1 and 
mrcentel Speratiee nee as nor { aia wane 
e princi ect and ai 
nite cp object and aim of this sehoo! is the early 
BOYS UNDER TWELVE YEARS OF AGR 
Aad the course of study ts ore 
unt Polytechnic Institute tn this city. oe 
inaddition tothe ordinary strities of the respective a1. 








‘ culer and systematic instruction is etven in V: 
tal Ma . Calisthenics, Drill. Exercises, and Declamation, 
mexpe Weneed Masters, without extra charge. 
te School Building is furfished with ever 


conven. 
n Spared to render it com. 


Setcol. 


PRooK LYN HIGHTS SEMINARY. 


This School for ¥ 
Selah of September us Ladies will open on Monday, 


Thorough instruction in all the b: 
talon will be given by experienc 





ches of female eda. 
post-eraduate course i: th ariy | 
Dost-erac » course is particularly invitin, 
we oe their — le studies, but ~ yh 
ye pursue @ more extended course i 
bs my ttres, 9 - the fine arts. ote Ristery, comenes, 
J board and tuition, application can be mad 
BS Wonrague at., Brooklyn. N wore 
Reece, ¥. CHARLES B. WEST, Principai, 
— 


IPLEY 





FEMALE COLLEGE.—A 
able Place for judicious parents to send their 
DD. Positne.: yrowar addres’ Rev. JOHN NEWMAN 


Fiisaianp MILITARY SCHOOL 
. WORCESTER, Mas stablishe ; x 
a "4 ae Mere es y yt 
OLDEN HILL SEMINARY F 
¢ foune Hives Bridgeport, Conr. For Fi... 








MUSIC, PIANOS, ETC. 
()PNIONS OF CELEBRATED MU- 


SIC TEACHERS. 


refully examined the proofs of the Musica 
Snee the firstediiion was printed, I have 
‘ecome thoroughly acquatated with its Plan 
“4 I say unhesitatingly that it is the best 
‘he Kind that has ever been issued. 

ApoLra Baumnaca. 







(y,.) concur in the above opinion. 
Wag, 
“60. M. H. Morea, 


MEY HAVE BROKEN 
CAMPS. 
Anew Son 


tildiers, 4 of welcome to our returning, victorious 
oat 0 ct magnificent marching melody. George F. 


ts 


UP THEIR 


ROOT & CADY, 
Chicago, Eastern Agency. 
WM. B. BRADBURY, 


425 Broome st., New York. 


])#¢KeR BROTHER 


Manofactarers of 








ed) 


PIANO FORTES 


Factory 

and warerooms, 91 
Rildine on , Bleecker strect 
—_*8. One block west fro et, marble 


= m Broadway, New York. 

~ ry me : 

rats COTTAGE ORGAN, WITB 

Cat staa! ARMONIC ATTACHMENT AND MAN 
BASS. As . mstrument, with nea 

Seat iaiotf nult ohne tee Se ae 

tong With uments Certain: 


» 
extraordinary JZ combine rare sweetness 


power.” — Inde 


GEORGE G. 
No. 87 Park Row, bee York, ‘ 


T HE HORACE W RS GRAN 
ATE 
e ‘ware, $nd Upright Pianos, Me setoeaa AD. 
ly Teans, wholesale and retail ; to let. 
warms recetved for the same, Saeoat tetag ome 
BY new meagre 800 $225. Pianist in sek 
sic. “Factory and warerooms 4&1 Broadway 





TRAVEL. 
RIE RAILWAY.—TRAINS LEAVE 





00 a. M.. Day Express, for Canandaig 
Buffalo, Salamanca, and West. 
Uske Shore and Gra’ 


way. 
3.30 a. w., Milk and pin Teale, ca . tc Otisville. 
ail, for Buffalo, connecting with 


” 
5.00 P. u., Night xpress, for Canandaigua, Rochester, 
and West. 


P. M., htning Express, daily, for Canandaigua 

Rochester’ Buffato, hiamanca’ Dunkirk. amd West. Con. 

nects at Buffalo with Lake Shore and Grand Trunk Rail 

ways, and at Salamanca with Atlantic and Great Western 
iW 





DRY GOODS. 
1865 THE NEW SKIRT. 





THE GREAT [NVENTION OF THS AGE IF 


HOOP SKIRTS. 


J. W. BRADLEY'S New Patent DUPLEX ELLIPTIC 
(or double) SPRING SKIRT. 


WESTS, BRADLEY & CARY (ate J. 1. &£J. 0. West 
SOLE PROPRIETORS and MANUFACTURERS, 
CHAMBERS and 79 and 81 Reade Streets, New York. 


THIS INVENTION consists of Durtex or two) Exuipric 
Steel Sprincs, ingeniously BRAIDED TIGHTLY and FIRMLY 
together, ence to evar, making the rovonss T, Most FLEXI- 
OLB, ELASTIC and DUR‘BLR Spring ever used. Theysel- 
1om BEND or BREAK, like the Single Springs, and conse- 
quently preserve their perrect aud scavmrcL. Suarr 
twice as long as any other Sxrer. 


THE WONDERFUL sLEXIPILITY and great comrort and 
*LeasuRE to any Lapy wearing the Dorisx Ecwirric 
Sxirt will be experienced particularly in all crowded 
AssemBLizs, Operas, Carriaces, Raitroap Cars, Cuunce 
Paws, ArRMcHains, for PROMENADE and Hovss Dress, as 
the Sarrt can he Fompep when in use to occury a smal) 
PLACE as engily as a SILK or Mustin Dress. 


A Lapv having enjoyed the Pleasure, comrort, ang 
great convenience of wart the Durtex Evuiptio Sreez 
SPRING Sxret for a SINGLK DAY will never afterward will 
ingly dispense with their use. For CHILDREN, Misszs. 
and Youne Lapres they are surerior to all others. 


THEY are the best quaurry in every part, and unques- 
tionably the LIGHTEST, Most DESIRABLE, COMVORTABLE, and 
GcONOMICAL SKIRT ever made. 


FOR SALE in all rmst-cuass Stores i Mis City, ane 
throughout the Unirep Stares, Cawapa, Havana pr Cura, 
Mexico, Sovra Amgnica, and the Wast Ivins. 


SZ INQUIRE FOR THE DUPLEX evupnt 
SKIRT. 





; FURNITURE. 
[’, BROOKS & Co, 





FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY 
WAREHOUSE, 
os. 127 and 129 FULTON sT., (Corner Sands street, 
BROOKLYN. 
We ase none bat the best Seasoned Wood, and the anes 


daterials. Our Patterns are new and elegant to dosicn. 
snd oar Workmanship unsarparecd, 


CURTAINS IN EVERY 8sTYLB. 


URE HAIR MATTRESSES AND SPRING UNDER 
BEDS 


@oods delivered m New York tree of charge; a 
; 
sacked to any part of the country. 


| enon CLASS FERRE INSURANCE, 


sar ON THE PARTICIPATION PLAN. £8 





MARKET 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NO 37 WALL STREET, 

CORNER OF JAUNCEY COURT. 
CONDITION OF THE COMPANY 
ABSTRACTOF THE ANNUAL REPORT OF DEC. 31, 1864 
TOTAL ASSETS... .....00.-sc0eceeese ce $414,729 18. 
Bonds and Mortgages 

Temporary Loans.. 
Real Estate . 


100 Shares Mer. E: 
Government Sec 


















x. Ban 
-. Value.. 





Interest due.... 
Premiums due. .... 


PRESENT LIABILITIES 
WET SURPLUGB. .......0000 cccccerccocenes 





This Company will continue, as heretofore, to insure 

respectable parties against 
DISASTER BY FIRE 
atfair and remunerating rates ; extending, according to 
the terms on its Policies, the advantage of the 
PARTICIPATION PLAN OF THE COMPANY, 
pursued by it tor several years past, with such great suc- 
cess, and popularity, and profit to its customers; whereby 
75) SEVENTY-FIVE PER CENT. (75) 
of the Profits, instead of being withdrawn from the Com- 
pany, in Dividends to Stockholders, is invested as a 
“SCRIP FUND,” and held tor greater protection of its 
Policy-holders; and Scrip, bearing interest, is issued to 
Customers therefor: thus, IN THIS COMPANY, those 
who furnish the business, AND PAY THE PREMIUMS, 
derive the largest share of advantages; and when the ac- 
cumulations of the SCRIP FUND shall exceed 
FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS, 

the excess will be applied to PAY OFF the Scrip IN CASB 
in the order of its issue. 

> The liberal and prompt adjustment of Claims fo 
Loss, WHEN FAIR AND SQUARE, is a specialiy with 
this Company. 

NOTE.—This Company does not insure on the hazard: 
of RIVER, LAKE, or INLAND NAVIGATION ; confining 
itself strictly to a legitimate FIRE INSURANCE BUSI- 


NESS. 
ASHER TAYLOR, President. 
B. P. FREEMAN, Secretary. 
| F eeeemmeend FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


DIVIDEND, 1864. 
OAPITAL AND ASSETS, AUGUST Ist, 1864, $781,157 06. 


The Directors have this day declared their usual SCRIP 
dividend of 





FIFTY PER CENT. 
to policy-holders entitled thereto, and a Semi-annual 
Dividend of SIX PER CENT. in CASH to the stockholders, 
payable on demand ; and have resolved to pay an.inter- 
estof SIX PER CENT. on all the outstanding Scrip on the 
Uth October next, at which time the Certificates for the 
Scrip of the presentfyear will be issued. 

This Company continues to take Risks on the most fa- 
vorable terms, and adjusts 1ts losses with the same prompt- 
aess and liberality which has always characterized it. 

CARLISLE NORWOOD, Presdent. 
ZOPHAR MILLS, Vice-President. 
SOHN C. MILLS, Secretary. 
New Yonx, August 12th, 1864. 


J eae MANHATTAN LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 
Nos. 186 and 158 Broadway, N. Y. 





Casn CaPiraL axD ACCUMULATION, $2,250,000. 
Losses Parp, $1,000,000. 
Divipenps Paw To Poricy-noLpers, $750,000. 


From the great success of this company, they are en- 
abled to offer superior advantages to pelicy-holders. 

Life policies are issued. payable in annual, or in one, 
five, or ten annual, instaRments ; also, non-forteiture en- 
dowment policies, payable in ten annual payments, 
which are paid at death, or on ar?iving at any particular 
age. Life insurance, as an investment, has no superior, 
as & has raved millions of dollars to the insured, and 

















CLOTHING, 
PRING STYLES. 
J. 8. TERRY, No. 409 Broapway. 


has now open all his Spring Styles 


of Youths and Boys’ Cloth Ha’ 
Uadves’, Misses’, and Children’s Fancy Hats, ho and Cape, 


Goods ii ariet: 
Wholesale and Reta? et ete, 


4 liberal reduction made to clergymen and their famites, 
J. R. TERRY, 
’ No. 409 Broadway, N. ¥ 





ds of families from ruin. Dividends are paid to 
poliey-holders, thus enabling them to continue their poll- 
cies, if otherwise unable to do so. 

This favorable feature has been the means of saving 
many policies that would have been forfeited for want of 
means to continue them, and, in several instances, fa mi- 
Nes, once wealthy, have thus been saved from utter 
ruin. 

HENRY STOKES, President. 
©. ¥. WEMPLE, Secretary 
J. S. HALSEY, Assistant Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
“asa DvBous, M.D., Medical Examiner 


NON-FORFEITURE, 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


THE NEW YORE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Nos, 112 any 114 BROADWAY, 


‘Recognizing the principle that the policy-holder has an 
equitable right to all the insurance he pays for," oréyinated 
and adopted a new feature known as the 


TEN-YEAR NON-FORFEITURE PLAN, 


under which the insurer may ORASB PAYING WITHOUT 
FORFEITURE OF PAST ParuENts, and remains assured 
during life for the proportionate sum of the amount origt- 
nally insured—a paid-up policy being granted, which, in 
all cases, largely exceeds the premiums paid. At the end of 
ten years the policy is entirely paid for, and ia thence- 
forth 
A SOURCE OF INCOME WHILE LIVING. 


No argument of weight has ever been offered against 
Life Insurance, except the liability to forfeiture of the 
policies by the non-payment of premiums, which has 
been fully obviated by the Ten-Year Non-Forfeiture Plan. 


DIVIDENDS 


inthis Company are declared annually, and paid in sash 
durirg the life of the insured. Some Companies pay 
dividends only at the death of the party insured ; and, 
when it is considered thet the experience of all Compan- 
ies exhibits a large proportion of forfeited assurances, it 
is obvious that where dividends are added to the sum in- 
sured they become part of th: policy. and are liable to 
forfeiture with it. 
in lieu of their dividends, a reduction of their annaa! 


Some Institutions allow the Insured 


premium. The amount of reduction, however, is so 
small, and the policy still liable to forfeiture, no material 
benefit is conferred, except to parties who live out the 
usual expectation of life. 

A Life Insurance Company should be so managed that 
all parties insuring therein should realize the full benefit 
of every dollar paid in, and it isev dent that the system 
of life-long paymenta, with the addition of dividends to 
the policies, more particularly benefits those only who 
continue to pay throuzh life. 

- The New York Life Insurance Company issue<policies 
in all the different forms now used, but recomménd per- 
sons about to insure to carefully examine their 


NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM. 


Explanatory pamphlets furnished, free of charze. 


The following is a summary of the Company’s business 
for the year 1864: 





4,905 New Policies issued, Insuring..........-... $13,147,558 
Income from Premiums and jInterest........ $1,729,811 17 
Disbursements for. Losses, Dividends and 


EXpenses...........0-sseseeeeerses 724,598 04 
Balance ip favor of Policy Holders, who are the Onty 
Srocksoipers iv tHE Company, and 


receive ALL THe PRortts, 
OVER ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 
DIVIDEND DECLARED JANUARY, 1865, 
FIFTY PER CENT. 


TRUSTEES: 

MORRIS FRANKLIN, President of the New York Life 
Insurance Company. 

JOAN E.WILLIAMS, President of the Metropolitan Bank. 

JOHN M NIXON (Doremus & Nixon, Dry Goods), No. 45 
Warren strect. 

DAVID POWS (David Dows & Co., Flour Merchants), No. 
20 South street. 

ISAAC C. KENDALL, Union Butldings,corner of Wiliam 
and Pine streets. 

JAMS G. KING (Banker), "o 53 William street. 

DAATEL S. MILLER “ate Davis, Miller & Co., Grocers). 

WIL JAM ©. DUSENBE ?RY (Real Fstate Broker). 

SANFORD COBB, President Eagle Fire Insurance Som- 
pany, 71 Wall street. 


HENRY K. BOGERT (Bogert & Kneeland, No. 49 Wil- 
Ham st). 

JOHN L. ROGERS (late Wyeth, Rogers & Co., Import- 
ers), 54 William street. 

JOHN MAIRS (Merchant), No. 20 South street 

DUDLEY B. FULLER (iron). No. 139 Greenwich «treet. 


* RUSSELL DART(R.-& N. Dart, Dry Goods), No. 28 War- 


rep st. 

WM. H. APPLETON (Appleton & Co 
443 and 445 Broadway. 

ROBERT B. COLLINS (Collins & Brother, 
No. & Leonard st. 


Publishers), Nos 


Stationers), 


WILLIAM BARTON (Wm. Barton & Son), No. 43 Pine 
street. 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH (Booth & Edgar), No. 95 Front st. 


THOMAS &MULL (Thomas 3muli & Son), No. 76 Gold st. 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, Banker, (Van Shaick Massett & 
Co.), 19 William st. 


MORRIS FRANELIN, Pres. 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, Vice-Pres. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


Medical Examiners : 
CORNELIUS R. BOGART, M. D. 
GEORGE WILKES, M. D. 


QOrrres 





OF THE 


COLUMBIAN (MARINE) INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


OORNER OF WALL AND NASSAU STREETS. 


CASH CAPITAL, - ~- ~ $8,500,000 


FROM STATEMENT FOR THE SEVENTH FISCAL 
YEAR,ENDING DECEMBER 3],1364. 

fotal Amount of Assets, January 1, 1868......$7,438,572 78 

Cotal Amount of Premiums.......---++-++ eveee OJ1S,116 68 

€xoess of Earned Premiams over Losses, ete... 2,064,754 62 


Yeserve for Estimate Claims unadjusted and 


other Contimgencies. .........+eeeesseeesee ee 651,212 97 
a@naranteed Cash Dividend to Dealers (hold 

ing certificates of same) op Paid Premiums 

earned during the year, whether loss has 

accrued or not...... eevcccoccccesenecccesse FORSES OD 
(nterest on Scrip Issues of 1362 and 1863........ 6 per cent, 
deriv Dividend to Doalers, on Earned Premi- 

DMG cccccccccseccssccscnseossssesorsseses eoeeel? per cent. 
Oividend for the Year to Stockholders hesane «031 per cent 


Mealers with this company will be allowed the option 
to be signified at the time of application for tnsurance) 
of receiving in lieu of scrip, at the end of each year, RE- 
TURNS IN CASH, (guaranteed by certificate) of premiums 
paid and earned during the year. whether loss accrues or 
20t, upon all new risks under the NEW YORK FORM 
OF POLICY, as follows : 

Ist. Upon all VOYAGE Risks upon CARGO, a retarn of 
fWENTY-FIVE per cent. 

24. Upon VOYAGE Risks upon FREIGHT, a return of 
CWENTY per cent. 

34. Upon TIME Risks apon FREIGHT, and upon vor- 

AGE and TIME Risks upon HULLS, a return of TEN per 
sent. ‘ 
Such privilege, however, beimg confined to persons and 
irms, the aggregate of whose premiums upon such poli- 
cies earned and paid during the year sha!) amount to the 
zum of one hundred dollars. 

PREMIUMS PAID IN GOLD will be entitled to the 
tbove returns IN GOLD. 


DIRECTORS : 
Spwarp Rows, Dar’t W. Teten, 
Oanret W. Lozp, Joun D. Bares, 
Grorce Min, Cuas. Hickox, 


Rosert Bowsrs, 
Lawrence Mrena, 


Wx. H. Harseyr, S. N. Demricz, 
Caos. Barron, Moses Meicx, 
RoLanp G. Mircweta, Davi J. Etr, 
Aveser G. Lex, JoszrH MoRRisos, 
3n0. P. Desnon Wx. H. Porwam, 

Oo. L. Nims, B. C. Morris, Jr., 
“. F. Merrick, Bzea Nyt, 

Wu. B. Ocpex, Henry J. Camuans, 
JSoux ARMSTRONG. Tos. Lorn, 


B. C. Morrrs, 
aspesw J. Bice, 


Prestox H. Hopars 
J. B. Gurerus. 


8. C. MORRIS, President. 
THOS. LORD, Vice-President. — 
WM. M. WHITNEY, 24 Vice-Pres’t and Sac'y 





F PEOPLE WHO SUFFER FROM 

the duil stupidity that meets us everywhere in 

min all seasons of the year, kn 
taking AYER’S 


Row otek t coal be cared by SaRSA- 
A MONTH—I WANT AGENTS 


to purge the bile from their systems, we should 
neighbors to 

$70 everywhere, at $70a month, expenses paid. 

ever Futi 








as well as clearer heads deal 
to se)l Fifteen Ariicles, the best offered. 
Particulate rec OTIS E, GAREY, Biddeford, Maine. 
s 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
FREDERICK 8. WINSTON, President. 
OFFICE, 144. AND 146 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF LIBERTY STREET. N. ¥. 


NET INCREASE IN CASH ASSETS LAST YEAR, 
$1,778,1 


ASSETS, February 1, 1865 ~ @ % 


Premiums recefved during the 


$12,235,407 36. 


foterest received during the 
VOAT 1964,....0cc0cceceseceeeeree 946,281 B4—G2,849,806 50 

Invested in United States Stocks 4,915,921 25 

Bonds and Mortgages and Real 





AGONS. ......ceeceeeeee 


Due from 
Interest acrued not due, deferred 


premiums etc... 435,993 18—$12, 235,407 86 

This Company offers peculiar advantages to those wish- 
ing to insure, as will be seen in circulars to be had on ap- 
plicatien by letter or otherwise, to the Head Office or to 
the Company’s Agents. 

ALL re pouicies or THI8 COMPANY PARTICIPATE IN THB 
SURPLUS PREMIUMS, WHICH HAVE EXCEEDED THOSE OF ANY 
OraeR Company. Lite, Endowment, Assurance, and Sur 
vivorship Aunuity Policies are issued on favorable terms 

The rates of premium are Lower thau those of moet 
companies. 

Particular attention is called to the Table of rates, by 
ten annual {astallments, recently adopted by this Com- 
pany for Endowments payable at death or on attaining 
specified ages, which present UNEQUALLED ATTRAC- 
TIONS EITHER AS AN INVESTMENT OR AS A PRO- 
VISION IN CASE OF PREMATURE DEATH. 

DIVIDENDS OR DISTRIBUTIONS 
Of surplus premiums will hereafter be made ANNUAL- 
LY, the next being Feb. 1, 1856. 

Policy-holdcrs may use their shares of surplus as casa 
IN PAYMENT OF THE PREMICM for any current year, or to 
augment their Insurance as heretofore 

Dividends may be thus applied ImmwEDIATELY ; WITHOUT 
ANY DELAY ror THE Repemrrion oF Scnir, as insome other 
companies. 

The last dividend (1863) was Lancer in amount, and in 
proportion to premiums paid, than WAS EVER DECLARED 
sy any Lire lysvrance Company. 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 

Freda. 8. Winston, Millard Fillmore, Alex. W. Bradford, 
John V. L. Pruyn, Oliver H. Palmer, David Hoadley, 
William Moore, Sam’! E. Sproulls, Henry A Smythe, 
Robt. H. McCurdy, Sam’) M. Connell, William 9. Brady 
tsaac G. Pearson, Lucius Robinson, W. E. Dodge, 
Martin Bates, Jr., W. Smith Brown, George 5. Coe, 
Wliliam Betts, Richard Patrick, Wm. K. Strong, 
Jobn P. Yelverton, Wm. H. Popham, Wm. M. Vermilye, 
Joby Wadsworth, Wm. A. Haines, John E. Devlin, 
Alfred Bdwards, Ezra Wheeler, Wellington Clapp 
Nathan’l Hayden, Seym’r L. Husted, M. M. Freeman, 
John M. Stuart, Sam’! D. Babcock, Alonzo Child. 

Secretaries, { Tinwo. Ww a RAS. 

Actuary, SHEPPARD HOMANS 
Cashier, FRED. M. WINSTON, 

medic Bxammers MARS Ee 

counsel, { Hox Lucrus ROBINSON. 

Attorney, RICHARD A. McCURDY. 

Appli an ions from persons in the 
andermentioned States to be through Genera! Agents ia 
their respective districts. 

Ff. RATCHFORD STARR, General Agent at Philadel. 
phia, tor the States of Pennsylvania, Ohio,iand BDela- 





ware. 

HALE REMINGTON, GeneraljAgent at Fal! River, §for 
the New England States. 

H. B. MERRELL, General Agentjat Detroit, Michigan, 
for the States of Michigan, (ndiana, Lllinois, Iowa, Wis 
consin, and Mir-nesota. 

L. 8PENCER GOBLE, General Agent at, Newark, tor 
the State of New Jersey. 


Gr 
: OF THE 


U. 8. LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NO, 4 WALL STREET, 





+ 


New Yore, May 15, 1965. 


FIFTH TRIENNIAL DIVIDEND. 


par The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
Drvidend of FORTY per cent. on the Premiams of the 
three years ending 4th of March. 1866 ; and an addition of 
TWENTY per cent. to the amount of all previous Div!- 
dends and additions, on Policies in force on the 4th of 
March, 1865, payable in cash with the sums insured, when 
the sums insured become due, as provided in the Charter. 

TRIENNIAL BALANCE.SHEET, 
Marcu 4, 1365. 





ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortgages... .. $403,500 10 
Cash in Manbattan Bank... 25,23) 37 
Cash on Temporary Li ans. $3,745 00 


United Sta es Securities, viz. : 


Sixes of "81, par $165,0% 00 








Five 8, Ten-Porties, cost “60 14,931 25 
One year certifcates, par. - 61,000 
Legal Tender, compound inter- - 


New York City Bonds, per. .... 
Brooklyn City Bonds, par. . 





20,181 25 
$0,900 0) 
24,000 00 









Due by Agents....... 42,264 4) 
Loans on Policies. . 133.181 27 
Interest Receivable 31,915 73 
Rea) Estate in Brookly 3,820 0) 
Deferred Premiums, net. ee 80,162 69 
DOB. ca cercensecasescessercorecsesonessosens $1,403,001 71 
LIABILITIES. 
Capita)...... abe -esnebetninss sues estossess GRASS OD 
Dividends of 1853, 1856, 1859, and 1862, with 
interest....°....--. sina dlamemhaesinn 183 84 
Al) losses known or reported and not paid.... 4,590 00 
Reinsurance Fund....... pac er 8 | | 
Surplus, for dividend of 1865. veeee -. 267,866 06 
i itbdenrtpesvicscepsnacnssisanmnatanesse $1,408,001 71 
DIRECTORS. 
JOSEPH B. COLLINS, CHARLES E. BILL, 
JAMES SUYDAM, JOHN J. PHELPS. 
JAMES MARSH, CLINTON GILBE~«T, 
JUBN J. CISco, WILLIAM B. BOLLES, 
SAAC A. STORM, HANSON K. COX#NING, 
CHAS M. CONNOLLY JOHN C. BALDWIN, 
THOMAS ©. DOREMU EDWARD MINTURN, 
B. F. WHEEL® RIGHT. rte gy H. # 
JA 


ni Ste i 
SHE i > A 
EDWARD S. CLARK, APOLLOS R. WETMORE, 
ISAAC N. PHELPS, FREDERICK SHELDON. 
JOSEPH B. COLLINS. President. 
N. G. DE GROOT, Actuary. 
J@AN EADIE, Secretary. 

JAMES W. G. CLEMENTS, M.D., Medical Examiner. 

WILLIAM DETMOLD, M.D., Consulting Physician. 

J. B. GATES, General Agent, and JAMES STEWART, 
HENRY PERRY, ALBERT O. WILLCOX, AAWHITNEY, 
H‘RAM F. CROZIER, GRENVILLE R. BENSON, CHAS. 
NORTHSHIELD, ALFRED PINNEY, J. J. WHITNEY, 
and WILLIAM H. WILSON, Local Agents in the City of 
New York and Vicinity 


Ca ENTAL 





INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 102 Broapway, 
Aupmits to the public for examination the fellowing 
atatement of its condition at the close of the year 1364: 


Oash Capits! ‘paid in) 
SUPPIUS......seececeeeseenccees 








GB vncendicecescsccceccessncscosssssconssnete coe $65,504 0 
Loans on Stocks of Solvent Inscdtutions, worth 
over $275,000 (payable on demand). ......... 17,980 00 
Real Estate, No. 102 Broadway and No. 1 Pine 
street, owned by the Company’....... eevee «©5000 
Loans on Bonds and Mortgages, first lien on 
Real Estate, worth over $900,000............ £79,130 00 
@tocks and Bonds owned by the Companyt.. 543,725 00 
{nterest on Loans duc and unpaid (all paid 
except $420 prior to this date)..............++ 18,375 55 
Premiums due... ........--s-ceveee 7,587 Si 
Rents accrued, not yet due 1,358 8&8 
$1,423,680 9 


LIABILITIES. 


Unpatda Drvidends, and unpaid scrip in- 
terest, not called for... 





GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Ass’t. Secretary. 


* Cost of property in gold. 

#The “ Stocks and Bonds owned by the Company "are 

f dat derably below their present market 
value, to avoid the effect of future fluctuations. 


QBOURITY 








INSURANCE COMPANY. 


No, 31 PINE STREET, 


New Yors. 
Cash’ Capital.........secceeerreeeeeesseeeeeees 1,000,000 00 
Assets, Feb. 1, 1065..... ccemseeeerereres eseeee 1,602,800 24 
Insures , Ocean Marine (Cargo and Freight only), 
Lake, I Transit, and Harbor Risks. 


Policies entitling the holders to Scrip Dividends, or at 
* net rates,” igsued at the option of the insured. 


THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Presider’. 
EVERETT CLAPP, Viee-Presiden’. 
RICHARD L. HA K, fe 
_RICHARD L. BAYDOCE, Secretary. 
paenx INSURANCE COMPANY, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y- 
OFFICES No. 1 COURT STREET. BROOKLYY, 8. ¥. 


“+ 139 BROADWAY, NEWYORK. ‘ 
case CAPITAL...... oostene 00000 
SURPLUS, January ist, 1565.. 


ABBETS........0000eeeeereeeeee* 


Insurance against Les b Fire, Marine, Lake, Canal, and 
STEPHEN President. 












Wy mows AND ORPHANS’ 
BENEFIT 


LIFE [INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 182 Broa@way, New York. 


dos. LUCIUS ROBINSON, Paestwwam, 


OHARLES H. RAYMOND Secretay. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Consulting Actuary. 
GUSTAVUS 8S. WINSTON, M. D., Medical Examiner. 
MINTURN POST, M. D., ea 

‘ RW. BR . L 
Ua RICHARD A MOOURDY, } Counse 
This company has acash capital of $200,000, all paid in 
and invested in U. 8. six per cent. gold-bearing stocks; 
$100,000 being deposited with the State Superintendent as 
security. Simple interest only is paid upon its capital. 
Alfprofits are equitably divided among the policy-hold- 
ersand may be reserved as investments or used to re- 
duce premiums. 
Life, short-term, and endowment policies aré alse issued 
apon the most favorable terms. 
appli for t may bemadethrough 8 * 
F, RATCHFORD STARR, No. 400 Walnut st., Philadel- 
phia, General Agent for Pennsylvania, Ohio, Maryland, 
Delaware, and the District of Columbia ; 
HARVEY B. MERRELL, Detroit, General Agent for 
Inaiana, TMlnols, Michigan, and other Northwestern 





HENRY H. HYDE, General Agent for Boston. 
W. 8S. VAN EVERY, Troy, General Agent for New 
Yor& State. 

H. 8S. HOMANS, General Agent for San Francisco, Cal- 
fornia. 

and through the local agents or at the office of the Com- 
pany. ’ 

N. B.—Liberal-and efficient agents will find em- 
ployment at ltberal rates by application at the office of 
the Company or to the General Agents, 


| + leenaed 





FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
Organized May, 1964. 


OFFICE, No. 161 BROADWAY. 
CASH CAPITAL AND SURPLUS........... + +000 B226,008 
THIS COMPANY, HAVING ITS CAPITAL ALL PAID 
in andgecurely invested, is now prepared to insure every 
kind of property against loss or damage by fire, om the 
most reasonable terms. 


‘DIRECTORS : 


WILLIAM DUMONT, 
WILLIAM O. HOFFMAN, 
FERD. F. DUFAIS, 
WILLIAM F. CARY, 
ROBERT SWARTWOUT, 
WALTON H. PECKHAM, 
WILLIAM B. DIXON, 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, 


A. P. MERRILL, Jr, 
GEORGE P. ROGERS, 
DANIEL L. PETTEE, 
CHAS. P. HOFFMAN, 
FRED’K DePEYS®ER, 
SAMUEL V. HOFFMAN, 
F. A. LIVINGSTON, 
WILLIAM 0. GILES, 
GEO. M. MILLER, WILLIAM 8. CORWIN, 
JOHN ALSTYNE, WM. H. TALMADGE, 
CHARLES J. LIVINGSTON. 


WM. B. DIXON, President. 


JOSEPH W. WILDEY, Secretary. 


wees TILE MUTUAL 





INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 85 WALL 8T., NEW YORK 
Ineorporated, April, 1642, 
ASSETS over.....« weccccoese area ercccccccceced $2,500,006 

This Company bas been im operation for twenty-one 
gears, and continues to make Insurance against Marine 
and Inland Transportation Risks, upon Merchandise, Ves- 
sels, and Freights, on terms and conditions adapted to we 
present usages of business. 

To those dealers who prefer a Cash discount from Car- 
rent rates, on payment of premium, instead of waiting tor 
& prospective and uncertain Scrip Divitend, this Com- 
pany will offer such arrangements as wil) secure to them 
astavorab e terms asany other. 

for the accommodation of shippers to Foreign Ports, 
policies are issued making lo payable by Rathbone 
Brothers & Co., in Liverpool, or London, it desired. 

Policies are also issued, lors payable hero in Gold coin, 
ewhen preferred. 

CRUSTEES. 


Joseph Walke:, 
James Freeland, 
Samuel Willet:, 
Robert L. Taylor, 
Wiliam T. Frost, 
William Watt, 
deury Eyre, 


Aaron L, Reta, 
Ellwood Walter, 
D. Colden Murray, 
E. Haydock White. 
BS. L. McCready, 
Daniel T. Willets, 
L. Edgerton, 


Cornelius Grianet. Henry R. Kunhardt 
€. B. Morgan, John 8. Williams 
Ger V. 8chieicher, Wilham Nelson, Jr. 
Joveph Silage, Charles Dimon, 

Jas, D. Fish, A. Wm. Heye, 


Harold Dolener, 
Paul N. Spofford. 


Geo. W. Hennings, 
francis Hathaway, 
ELLWOOD WALTER, President 
CHAS. NEWCOMB, Vice-Ptesident 
C. J. DESPARD, Sceretary. 


(joLompia 





FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
NO. 161 BROADWAY, 


CASH CAPITAL....... 
SURPLUS, Jan. 1, 1864..... 


«$508,000 96 
cooee 57,066 06 


£557,966 04 









a@rThis company, having increased fts Capital to half 
ami lion of dollars, hereby give notice to its customers 
184 ‘he public, that it is prepared to increase the lines of 
ir gu ‘ance against Loss or Damage by Fire on all kinds o; 
Yer ‘handize, Stores, Dwelling-houses, Furniture, Sbips 
im Port, and all other good clhsses of risks, and solicits s 
con tnuance of their patronage. 
TIMOTHY G. CHUREHILL, President. 
JOHN B. ARTHUR, Secretary. _ 
H. F. BRAYTON, Sunt. of agencies 


Gr OF THE 
ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorn, Jannarvy %, 1865. 
The Trastees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the follewing Statement of its affairs on the 
Sist December. 1564. 





‘0 
lst January, #4, to 3ist December, 1964.. $7,558,437 28 
ooeeevecces 2,007,334 61 


Premiums on 
January, 1364 


emiums marked otf trom 
“ to 3lst December, }Sd4... 


Lost ing the same pe- 
~> agalerrarcodemmreemtnt TTT | 


Rerurat ©! Premiums 
‘cal Expenses...... $1,513.299 63 


C any has the followmg Assets, Vis: , 
oma Searen Ae State of New York stock, 
City, Bank, and otber Stocks ....... © s09 % 974.715 
St cove fi 








Comoary, estim 
Premiuni Notes and 
Cnited states Gold Co! 
Cash in Bank. 





Total Amount of Assets.........- $1,133,589 42 


Six per cent. tuterest on the ontstanding certificates of 

rofite will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 

fepresentatives. on and after Tuesday the 7th of Febru- 
nex 


t. 
Three and One-half Mifion Dollars of 
ts, the outst nding Sertificates of the issue of 1863 
nd paid to the holders areet, of, Uy 





cease. 

and canceled. 
we Givsiend of Forty Per Cent. is declared on the net 

d premiums of Company for the year ya 
ist December, 1864, for w! certificates will be 
on and r Tuesday, the 4th of April next. 
The from 

Ist of July, to 
te for w 2 certificates we: 





1864, for which 

SERGE Bo. oar ccneps wocceecasn gs ocessines 
addtHonal from ist” January, 

January, WS............ccceeee 

Total profits 

the Certificates previous to 

redeemed by cash. ° 

with the pany 
eee ist January, 1008....... oapeaendioteny . $7,087,200 
of 
nd ae a 8 CHAPMAN, Acting Secretary. 
TRUSTEES : 

JOHK CHARLES 
w a xoUKE, HENRY ©O' 
or ikies B. UsceLl, LOWELL HOLBROOK, 
f WARREN WESTON, ROYAL 
CALEB Ww ‘ 
LEROY Winey. DANIELS. z, 
JOSHUA J. HENRY, GEO, G. HOBSON, 
Ru erenaii eg BERET, EaBQOE® 
Z ; i. HENRY BURGY, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 








HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
or 
NEW YORE, 
OFFICE, NO. 13% BROADWAY. 





seen GTR cocccnccccccveccocsccoes 
on Stocks, payable ou deman . 
ponents Stocks, (market on . 
‘anicipal Stocks and Bonds, 

$08 WD cccsscccecsnns . 





mar. 









transm.ssion 


uary, 
Bills receivable, (for Premi 
Risks, et: 








iB .Dosedoccépscncesce 
Government Same on hand. 
Other property, Miscellaneous ite 
—~r! oan _— 
a Ce... 
{nland Balvaqes, Cte ..... 2.6. .sessccecccene ° Py} 4 
Steamer Magnet and Wrecking Apparatus... 73.397 oe 
Total...... eeqeccocce ++ees B3,765,508 ag 
LIABILITIES, . ‘ 
Claims for Losses Outstanding on Ist Jan- ennsn 
; uary, 1865............ eer Oro Ae | 
Doe Stockholders on account 2ist Dividend we 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice President. 
JOHN McGEE, Secretary, 
J. H. WASHBURN Ass't Secretary. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
TRAVELER'S LUNCH-BAG. 


PATENTED APRIL 18, 1855. 
FOOD AND CLOTHING IN SEPARATE COMPART- 
MENTS! 


HOME-FARE ON THE CARS! 


This invention exactly meets the wants of those who 
are sick of eating-houre provisions and prices, and yetde 
not like to carry food in paper-parcels smone their 
clothes. It is in appearance a common railgpad bag. The 
upper part opens with jaws, and is designed for clothing 
The lower part (one-third o1 the whole), is a wooden bex 
or trunk covered uniformly with the upper part, o ening 
with a lid on the side and focking at the bottom. Fitting 
within this isa tin box, divided into compartments for 
various eatables, and removable for cleaning. These 
begs are made in various styles and sizes, some of which 
are suitable for ladies traveling with children. Plas 
knives and forks, napkins, etc., are furnished to order a 
cost prices. For sale by dealers generally. For furth 
information address the manufactur: rs, Oneida Commu- 
nity, Oneida, N. Y., or the inventor, J. H. NOYES, Ne. 
385 Broadway, N. Y., Room 46. 


T° FARMERS. 
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The subscribers offcr for sale, at one-half the advertised 
price of other machines, twenty-five 


CURTIS’ CELEBRATED PRAIRIE 
MOWING MACHINES. 


These machines are of light draft, wide cut, very sim- 
ple, substantially made, and for level land cannot be oa- 
celled. Send fora circular. 


Address, 


E. A. & G6. R. MENEELY, 
West Troy, N. Y. 
RE YOU AWARE THAT THE 
remonitories of Consamption are Coughs. iT 
Sonekatio, Pains in the Side a Chest, di oattace of 
Breathing, 4c. If you hese, toms to run oa, 
tubercles will be the result, and end fo Consum ptioa. 
Now if you want to cure these diseases, use ALLEN’s Luna 
Batsam without delay. For sale by the Dealers in Fami 
ly Medicine generally. 


QGTEREOSCOPIU VIEWS OF 
CHARLESTON AND FORT SUMTER 
WHILE RESTORING 1HE OLD FLAG, 


AND ’ 
MR. BEECHER DELIVERING THR 
ADDRESS. 











Also views of Public Buildings and the Great Review 
&t Washington, 

Prices reduced to SU cts. each, or $4,50 perdoz, Pab- 
lished by W. E. JAMES, 267 Fulton st., Brooklyn, N. Y¥ 


ONSTITUTION WATER. 
CONSTITUTION WATER, the only known remedy for 
Diabetes, Stone inthe Bladder, Calculus, Gravel, Brick 
Dust Deposit, and Mucuous or Milky Discharges, Irrita- 
tion of the Bladder, Inflammation of the Kidney, Catarrk 
of the Bladder. 

The astonishing success which has attended this inval- 
pave medicine renders it the most valuable one ever dis- 
covered. So language can convey an adequate idea of 
the immediate and almost miraculous change which it 
occasions to the debilitated and shattered system. In 
fact it stands unrivaled as arem-dy for ths permanent 
cure of the maladies above mentioned. and also DIA- 
BETES, IMPOTENCY, LOS® OF MUSCULAR ENER- 
ay, PHYSICAL PROSTRATION, INDIGESTION, and 
every disease any way connected with the disorder of 





decay. 

Persons, if conscious of any weakness, should take the 
CONSTITNTION WATER, whether broken down by ex 
ceas, weak by nature, or impaired by sickness,the un- 
strung ani relaxed organization is at once rebraced. re- 
vivified and built up. Well may this celebrated remedy 
be called the MEDICAL WONDER. 

‘The stooping, trembling yictim of depression and de- 
bility becomes a newsman ; he stangs erect, he moves 
with a firm step ; his mind, which wa®previous!v sunk in 
gioom of an almost idiotic apathy, becomes bright and 
active, and he gees forth regencrated: conscious of new 
vigor. The medicine reaches the constitution itself. and 
restores it to its normal condition. 

For these Ciseases it is truly asovercign remedy, and 
too much cai not be said in its praise>- A siagie dose has 
bec n known to relieve the most urgent symptons au 
ip these cases, and you will give your praise to CONSTI- 
TUTION WATER 

MALES OR FEMALES, are vou troubled with that 
digtressing pain in the small of the back, and through 
your hips? “Constitution Wester” will reieve you like 
magic. 


For sale by all Druggists, Price $1. 
W. H. GREGG, & CO., Proprietor. 
MORGAN & ALLEN, 


Genere)] Agents, No. 46 Cliff street, New York. 


AILY’S VENTILATED TRUSS, IF 
properly applied, will effect a cure in any case 
where acure is possible [ have applied the Truss to 
aboat five thousand persons, many of whom have been 
perfectly relieved. F. DAILY, 11 Light street, Balti- 
more. . 








S1 2 5 A MONTH !|—AGENTS 
y e WANTED everywhere to introduce the 
improved Shaw & Clark $20 Family Sewing Machine, the only 
low price machipe in the country which is Moensed by 
Grover & Baker, Wheeler & Wilson, How?®, Singer & Ce., 
and Bachelder. All other machines, now sold for less 
than forty dollars each, are infringements, and the seller 
and user are liable to fine and tartan, jalary and ex- 
nes, or large commission allowed. Illustrated circa- 
fore sent fre. SHAW & CLARK, Biddeford, Maine. 


~ FAIRBANK’S 


STANDARD ag SCALES, 


Adapted to every branch of business where s sorrect 
and Gurabie scaie is required. +4 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
No. 252 Broadway, 
OPPOSITE CITY BALL. 
| i YOU WANT TO BE L. Y. D. 8. 
cured of Blotches on the Body. 
Spring is the time to use DR. LEATHE’S 
YELLOW DOCK SYRUP, 

















which purifies the blood, invigorates the body, gives tone 
to the nerves, strepgth to the mu&cles, and health to every 
channel, joint, an b. 


d . 

50 per bottle, [which often cures). 
, 146 CHATHAM 8T., N.Y. Sold at 502 Grand at. 
Ask for LEATHE’S YELLOW DOCK SYRUP. Take 

no other. Established 1848 Sold by Druggists every- 

where. 


rue GREAT NEW ENGLAND 
REMEDY. 
DR. J. W. POLAND'S 


WHITE PINE COMPOUND 


has been proved in thousands of cases throughout the 
New England statesto be the very best medicine for 
throat and pulmonary affections, and all kidney com- 
plaints. 

This Compound cures sore throat, coughs. colds, diph- 
theria, whooping-cough, bronchitis, spitting of blood, 
and pulmonary affections generally. It is a remarkable 
remedy for kidney complaints, diabetes, difficulty of 
voiding urine, bleeding from the kidneys, gravel, hyéro- 
cele, etc., etc., ete. 

For piles and scurvy it will be found an invaluable 
remedy. 

In most cases one bottle is sufficient to effect a cure, 
Give it e trial 

BURNHAMS & VAN SCHAACK, Chicago, IIL, 
Agents for Northwestern States, 
JOHN D. PARK, Cinciunati, Ohie 
Agent for Southwestern States. 
Sold by all drugpists. 


(Established 1834.) 


\ K TILLIAM WISE, WATCH-MAKER 
and Jeweler, 233 Fulton street (opposite Clark 

street), Brooklyn. 

Fine Jewelry, Watches. Silver Ware, Spectacles and 
Eye-giasses, Hair-work, etc. 

Special attention to fine and intricate watch and clock- 
work, and to adapting Pebble and other lenses to aid 
virion. : 











Ser gga cnt Tester mates and 
J.C. HULL’S SON, 
32 PARK BROW, WN. ¥. 
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W.H.@ MOORE, 24 Vice-President 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


























The Independent. 


LECTURE-ROOM TALKS." 
NO, XX. 


BY REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


— 


RECONSTRUCTION. 


I may say, in the first place, in making & 
few suggestions on this subject, that it seems 
to me we trouble ourselves a great deal too 
much in attempting to foresee and to solve 
questions which it is not giver to any man to 
arrange beforehand, and which will always 
find their solution practically rather than 
theoretically. For this nation is not a great 
philosophical debating society: it is a fact. 
The forces that are at work in tt are facts— 
will, passfon, interest, principle, good-nature, 
bad-nature, living men, 10 aff their state ap- 
‘paratus and harness. And the + nay is 
going to be a settlement of things, and of 
thoughts only so far as they are thoughts in 
the shape of things. And to attempt to cast 
a horoscope, to attempt to prefigure, and to 
‘gay, “ How will you do this?” and “ How 
will you 4o that?” is as preposterous as it 
‘would be for a mother to sit down, and try 
to make out the history of her boy, and im- 
agine what he is to do when he is at such 
and such an age. How absurd it would be 
for any person to undertake to pre-arrange 
the details of the life of another! The 
most that a parent ean do, is to determine 
on what general principles the child shall 
be reared, and leave specific events to times 
and circumstances as they occur. And when 
persons say, “ Do you see your way clear to 
the settlement of the questions of the fu- 
ture ?” my reply is, No; because God leads 
a people so that nobody but he can fqresee 
what is to take place. If he had meant that 
we should do it, he would have given us 
more revelatory power. . But we do not 
need to see it. We ought to have derived 
some kind of faith from the analogy of the 
last twenty-five years, that there is a power 
in the community, in the body politic, which 
is competent to accept and deal with facts 
when they present themselves. 

Consider how, from the beginning of this 
‘war—not to go back further than that—as 
fast as exigences arose, we felt our way 
into them, and grappled with them, and 
they went one way or another, and got out 
of our way. We have, during the last few 
years, made such progress through difficult 
questions that we are unable to remember 
them all. We cannot keep up with events. 
We are not built large enough to take in all 
the meaning of that which is transpiring in 
‘our time. The questions of six months ago 
are simply ridiculous; and the familiar 
truths of to-day, which are accepted by 
everybody, if they had been carried back a 
year, would have made every man’s eyes 
open with amazement. And no one knows 
how we got through those ques'ions. There 
‘were no great jolts felt. We worked through 
them gradually, as winter lapses into spring. 
And I say that the analogy of the past is 
a sufficient guarantee that we shall have 
a future conducted by a supereminvent wis- 
dom, and that, as new difficulties come up, 
God will prepare us for the solution of them. 

In the next place, we are liable to mis- 
judge. Weare not in administrative civil 
life, and we have not the statesmanship in 
its practical form which enables us to arrive 
at even proximate judgments. We have to 
undertake to settle imporfant questions re- 
lating to avast sphere, according to the 
pattern of tie little state where we were 
brought up. We are in a community where 
society is rich and strong, and we naturally 
take that as an ideal. But society in the 
North and society in the South ‘and West 
are very different things. It might be-al- 
most said that, in the West and South, so- 
ciety is unknown. Civil government is 
known there ; but society, iv that rich state 
in which it exis's here, does not exist in the 
South and West. There is a vast deal more 
of individual liberty there than there is 
here. Itisasif the population here were 
crowded so thick as not to be able to use 
their arms, and there the population were 
#0 sparse that every man could swiog his 
arms around with perfect freedom. There 
is a larger individualism in the West and 

South than there ishere. And, by the very 
habit of our lives, we are disqualified for 
forestalling these questions that come up. 

Next, I do not expect that this question of 
reconstruction will be settled all at once by 
apy man-made wisdom. I do not think that 
it will be settled by any arrangement. You 
ean build a house, but you cannot make a 
tree. Trees have to grow. And so it is 
with communities. The law of their devel- 
opment is in themselves. And Southern 
society is to be reconstructed by the devel- 
opment of vital forces init. And that de- 
velopment is not going to take place with- 
out great suffering. 

What the future of the colored people is 
going to be, tdonot pretend to knov. One 
thing is certain : if they come up to man- 
hood, to independence, to a civil estate, they 
will do it through suffering. You must not 
expect fhat any law, any administration, 
any policy, or any number of so-ieties, are 
going to prevent that. You must not be 
disappointed or startled because you see in 
the newspapers accounts of shocking bar- 
barities committed upon these people. I 
have just received a letter from the South, 
in which the writer says that we have no 
idea how murder increasing about 
Charleston, where the slaves are not free. 
Their masters, he says, are more cruel to- 
ward them than ever before. 1 expected it. 
I thought it would be so. Iam not disap- 
pointed. You are not going to settle this 
question without a great deal of suffering 
on the part of the blacks, and you must 
make up your mind to it in the beginning: 
not for the sake of being hard and callous, 
but that you may not think that the work 
is not going on because there are such lia- 
bilities’ connected with it. lt is a great 
thing to rehabilitate four millions of men— 
especially under circumstances like those 
which exist in this case. It is hard enough 
to take a kid out of a lion’s paw ; and to in- 
sist that the lion shall take the kid into his 
den, and make him an equal, and call him 
@ lion, is too much for a lion to bear. It is 
hard thing to take the slaves out of the 
bands of their masters; and to say that to- 
morrow the masters shall acknowledge the 
slaves tobe their equals in society and at 
the ballot-box, is too much for human na- 
ture to endure without a great deal of re- 
caleitation. And you must not expect that 
the colored population will be elevated to 
their true position without much suffering. 

Another thing. It is supposed that the 
South are to come back good-natured. 
What is the condition of good-nature? It 
is success. You have won, and got the 
game, and you can afford to be good-na- 
tured; and you must do the good-nature 
yor the whole. Because, after men heve lost 
everything on earth—cause, doctrines, chil- 
dren, estates, reputation, civil standing— 
for you to insist upon it that they shall be 
perfectly good-natured, believing every- 
thing that you want them to, and saying 
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“amen” to your catechism as you I adit to 
them, is preposterous. They 8F€ going to 
be sore ; they are going to be hr ,teful, many 
ofthem. It implies an imr sense deal of 
common sense for a man tO’ pe on the losing 
side, and be a saint th disposition. You 
must keep that in your, mind. 

Besides, Ido not‘ vant Southern men to 
give up their doct” ines too soon. 'I'hey are 
heretical doctrines, The doctrine of the 
absolute sovereignty of the states, and the 
doctrine of “ne right of man in map, are as 
pestiferor.s as any doctrines can be. But 
they believe in them; and to insist that 
they chall give them up to-morrow, is to 


,intast that they shall give up their manhood. 


Of: the two things you must choose one or 
the other: whether they shall be allowed 
to hold their doctrines till they can be led 
to give them up by fair persuasion, or 
whether, for mere political reasons, they 
shall be made to give them up insincerely 
and in an unmanly way. I say, let them 
keep their manhood, even if it involves 
their holding for some time yet pernicious 
doctrines. You must wait for men’s minds 
to change according to the laws of change. 
And when I meet a Southern man that says, 
“T was in Johnston's army, and 1 believe 
that we were right,” I rather honor him for 
the manhood which he exhibits in adhering 
to his convictions until he is persuaded 
that they are wrong, though I cannot but 
say, “No, you were not right.” If he was 
brought up in the South ; if the ideas which 
he holds came natural to him; if the social 
and religious influences under which he 
was reared conspired to make him think as 
he says he does; and he does think so, 1 do 
not want him to throw away his manhood 
and sincerity to-morrow, aud say, “I do 
not think so any more.” That is not the 
way minds change, when they change by 
anormal method. And if the opinions of 
Southern men change, they will change 
gradually, or else they will not change sin- 
cerely. I believe they will change af‘er a 
while. l believe that the next generation 
in the Scuth will hold a far better set of po- 
litical pxinciples than their predecessors 
have held. 

Then, next, I feel that we have all been to 
blame in this matter. I hold that the 
North, by its commerce, by its religion, I 
had almost said by the conditions on which 
it is pleased to base its whole prospericy, 
has, if it did not draw the note for oppres- 
sion, yet indorsed it ; and we have goae on 
with them in carrsing forward that great 
iniquity. They were principals and we 
were seconds ; and they and we alike were 
responsible. And now, for us toturn round, 
afier holding the relation that we kave to 
slavery, and wa-h our hands, as ‘f we had 
never had anything to do with it, and thece 
Southern fellows had been alone concerned 
in it, and were an awful set of men, is nét 
fair. 1 protest, in the name of justice, 
against any such attitude as that. ! do not 
mean that, if they contisoue to advocate 
slavery, we, from any false principle of 
charity, are to believe in it, or think it less 
evil than it really is; but this [ mean : that 
our remembrance of our complicity in op- 
pression should make us charitable ia our 
judgments of persons that behave,as some 
of the Southern people will behave, ugly. 
Well, there is another thing. It is sup- 
pored that Southern society will be largely 
reconstructed by emigration. 1 have no 
doubt that emigration—particularly foreign 
emigration—will be felt in the Border 
States, as they are called—Virginia, Mary- 
Jand, and Tennessee ; but it is uncertain. 
You cannot tell where emigration will go. 
I donbt whether the South is going to be 
much settled by Northern people. Com- 
mercialists of the North will go more or 
Jess to the commercia) centers of the South $ 
but I do not think that Northern agricultur- 
ists will emigrafe to the Southern states, 
They will go more to the West and North- 
west than toward the South. And the expec- 
tation that Alabama, Mississippi, and Lou- 
isiana will be reconstructed from Northern 
laborers, it does not seem to me is going to 
be realized. Many parts of the South, I 
think, will remain unsetiled for-a creat 
many years to come, a: they have done for 
a great ‘many years ulready. And many 
parts that were capable of management only 
under a system of slavery, wil! be incana- 
ble of being managed profitably un jer a 
system of free labor. A man that owned a 
thousand slaves could put them-up to the 
neck in rice swamps; but a thousanc 
men wil! not work up to the neck in rice 
swamps. ‘The staples, suzar, rice, and cot- 
ton that have hitherto been raised on large 
plantations by great corporations, are here- 
after going to be raised on small farms, be- 
cause the tendency ef free labor isto dis- 
tribute itself over small farms. They will be 
raised in the South, but they will be raised 
in a way entirely different from that ia 
which they have been raised there. This 
great underlying law of ind istry and politi- 
cal economy is g 
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oing to work out in tvays 
that we cannot now contemplate or imag- 
ine: There will be points, one after an »th- 
er, settled ; sooner or later there will be an 
advantageous adjustment between the 
whites and the blacks: gradu ally the 
wasics of war will be repaired, and, little 
by little, the South will come ta its health 
arain. And this will take place under the 
direct or indirect influence of laws of polit- 
ical economy, as much as under the infu- 
ence of laws of philosophy, morali:y, or 
Npolitics. For, although men’s minds are 
controlled by what they call human will, in 
the long run human will is controlled by 
great causes which men do not re ognize, 
and are not conscious of. 

Take into account one thing more. 
When a misjudging beauty, who, for the 
sake of making a fair appearance, violates 
every law of health, is taken out of an au- 
dience fainting, the policemen know enough 
to put a knife where the cords are that ob- 
struct her breathing, and cut them; and, 
when that is done, she can be brought to. 
So long as she is laced tight there is no 
play for her lungs ; but the moment she 
has a free use of herself, throw water in her 
face, and give her fresh air, and she will 
come to. Now, the South has been tightly 
laced. She has had no free press, no free 
pulpit, no free discussion of any kind ; and 
it is impossible to bring a community to 
that is in the syncope which follows war, 
unti] you let their lungs expand to their 
utmost extent, so that they can draw a full 
breath. And if we will pour the light 
which a free press, free pulpit, and free 
discussion carry with them, into the South, 
the darkness will begin to lift itself and 
pass away, and there will such a change 
take place there as we have no conception 
of. 1 tell you, there is great medicine in 
free thought, beating like blood freely up 
and down through the body politic; and 
we are going to see that in our day. 

When, therefore, I speak of the influence 
of kind feeling in the North toward the 
South, 1 put first, and above all, patience 
with Southern men as they are, and pa- 
tience with Southern opinions as they have 
been, until the great‘normal, industrial, and 
moral laws shall work such gradual 
changes as shall enable them to pass from 
the old tothe new. You must be patient 
until that time, and you must be patient, 
too, in fellowship and brotherhood. Do 





not be disappointed if Virginia elections 


should go spitefully against the adminis- 
tration. What have the administration 
done to make Virginians love them? 
Licked them. I never loved father when I 
smarted under the blows that he gave me, 
though perhaps the next day Idid. “No 
chastening for the present seemeth to be 
joyous ; nevertheless, afterward it yieldeth 
the peaceable fruit of righteousness.” 

I do not want the South subdued so that 
they shall have no spirit left ({ do not think 
they are likely to be!); and this rebound, 
this resistance, I do not consider to be 
strange, nor a badsymptom atall. Lt will 
come right by-and-by ; and J am willing to 
wait for it to come right. 





General Beds. 


THE WORK OF RESTORATION. 


THe Government has taken important 
steps in the work of Southern restoration 
this week. 

On the 24th June, the President issued a 

roclamation throwing open the trans- 
Mississippi region to trade, so that there is 
now unrestricted commercial intercourse 
between and in the several states of the 
Union. The order reads as follows—and it 
marks, better than anything that has pre- 
ceded it, the return of peace : 


“TI, andrew Johnson, President of the United States, 
doh reby declare that all restrictions upon internal 
dor estic, and coastwise intercours’ and trade, and upon 
the purchase and removal of produc‘s of states, and parts 
of states ond territories, heretofore declared in insurrec- 
tion, lying west of the Mississippi river (except only those 
relating to property heretotore purchased by the agents 
or captured by and surrendered to the forces of the 
Uniti c States, and to the transportation thereto or th*re 
in or private account of arms ammunition, ali artictas 
from which ammunition is made, gray-uniforms and ¢ray 
cloth), are annulled, and I do bereby “ they he 
fm thwith removed, and also that the commerce of such 
states and partsof statesshall be conducted under the 
supervisicn of the regularly appointed officers of the cus- 
tome, who shell receive any captured or aband ned 
proverty that may be turned over te them under the law 
by the military or naval forces of the United states, and 
dispese of the same in acec..rdance with the iostructions 
on the subject » sued by the Secretary of the Treasury.” 


In accordance with this proclamation, the 
Secretary of the Treasury issued revised 
regulations for the government of trade 
(lune 27) discharging all Treasury agents 
in Southern States on and after June 30, 
and requiring the regular officers of cus- 
tems and revenue to assume the duties of 
their respective offices. Internal revenue 
officers have been appointed for Virginia 
Louisiana, Alabama, and Georgia, and a fuil 
re-orgavization will be made as speedily as 
possible. 

In a recent conversation with General 
John A. Logan, the President said: “Gen- 
eral, there’s no such thing as reconstruction. 
These states have not gone out of the Union, 
therefore reconstruction is unne:essary. | 
do not mean totreat them as inchoate states, 
hot merely as existing under a temporary 
sn-pension of their governments, provided 
always thev elect loyal men. The doctrine 
of coercion to preserve a state in the Union 
has been vindicated by the people. It is 
the prevince of the Executive to see that 
the will of the people is carried out in the 
rebabilitation of these rebellious siates once 
more under the anthority as.well as the 
protection of the Union.” 

Governor Holden writes that the work 
of re-organization is going on most satisfac- 
torily in North Carolina. 





BROVISIONAL GOVERNOR FOR soutuH 
CAROLINA. 

The President has appointed Benjamin 
F. Perry Provisional Governor of South 
Carolina Only Florida, of all the states 
lately in rebellion,remains to be re-organizo1. 
Mr. Perry is a resident South Carolinian, 
but has always been anti-secessionist. 


eS 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE AMENDMENT. 

The New Hamperhire House ha: passe 
the constitutional amendment prohibiting 
slavery. The Senate has not yet voted. 

THE FREEDMEN. 

A convention of delegates, representing 
the colored popula'ion ot Virginia, is to be 
held at Alexandria, August 2d, to take into 
consideration their present and future con- 
dition, and devise means for the welfare of 
the colored people throughout the state. 

General Terry issued an order from 
Richmond, june 23, announcing that the 
evidence of colored persons will be received 
in the military courts, and guaranteeing fall 
personal liberty to the freedmen. Another 
crder, issued by Gen. Hartsuff, regulates 
negro labor in Virginia. 

GOV. 





BRAMLETTE IN FAVOR OF 
PATION. 

The late pro-slavery governor (Bramlette) 
of Kentucky is an emancipationist. In a 
speech at Lovisville, Jnne 29, he said sla- 
very had been utterly’ overthrown, proved 
the impossibility of its restoration, and 
urged the people to proceed to establish a 
system of tree labor, as dic’ated by wisdom 
and their interest. ; 


EMANCI- 


THE CONSPIRACY TRIALS ENDED. 

The trial of the assassins at Washington 
closed June 29. It is understood that the 
court has agreed upon its verdict, but the 
result is not yet avnounced. On the 27th 
more evidence was produced to show that 
Sanders, Tucker, and the other rebel leai- 
ers in Canada knew of the assassination 
plan. John Cauttey and Watkins D. 
Graves, privters, from Selma, Alabame. 
tes ified to the handwriting of G. W. Gale, 
of Cahawba, who had procured the pubili- 
cation of an advertisement in the Selma 
I¥spatch, advertising for one million of 
dollars in order to procure the death of 
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THE REDUCTION OF TIE ATMY. 

On the 224 of June the follo vi g ad litional 


re lu: tion: ofthe effective vv lunteer infantry 
force were ordered, viz: Army of the Po- 
tomac, 18.000; Aimy of the Jame:, 15,000: 
middle military division, 7,000. The reduc- 
tions will be made by the mn:er-ox! of en- 
tire organizations of veteran regiments 
having the shorest term to ser ve, inclndin 
all recruits and additions to said regiments 
from other sources: also all absentees 
The total reduction will be about 70,000. 
General Meade has taken his farewell of 
the Army of the Potomac in a neatly- 
worded order, which concludes as follows : 
‘Soldiers, having accomplished the work 
set before us, having vindicated the honor 
ard integrity of our government and flag 
let us retorn thanks to Almighty God for 
his blessing in granting us victory and 
peace, and let us earnestly ray for strength 
-— ~~ to discharge ou *dutice as citizens 
SW : 
~ ——- endeavored to discharge them 


General Hooker is appoint 
General Dix in New You. pone 


‘ THE REBEL LEADERS. 

mong the applicants for pard 
Henry 8. Foote, Judge Campbell, of Ale. 
bama, Alfred Rhett, of South Carolina, and 
&. K. Mallory, of Florida. The private 
me a 2 yt and Beauregard have been 
-eptured in Florida and am i 
following cheerful epistie : en tiicaete ia 
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“i< THE RUSSIAN EPIDEMIC. 

e U. 8. Consul at Port Mahan rises 
= State Department that the Bucsian 
sees is — westward more idly 

generally eu So: 
faculty call ir om ion Saas dons ™ 


of the Burial Ba- 
assistants, has suc- 
the work of inter- 


7 NEW YORK IN THE WAR 
This 





city has furnished 116,832 men for 


| gone. 








the war, and has expended $17,500,000 
therefor. 
THE POSTAL MONBY-ORDER SYSTEM. 

The pestal money-order system, which. 
went into operation on the ist day of No- } 
vember, 1864, when one hundred and forty- | 
one post-oflices in the loyal states were made 
mouey-order offices, has been extended so 
as to include four aundred and twenty 
offices, in nearly all the staves. 


EUROPE. 


Tre official correspondence between the 
British and American governments on the 
assassination of President Lincoin is pub- 
lished. Earl Russell’s letters convey tin- 
cere expressions of regret on behalf of the 
Queen, Parliament, and people. 

England is sending consuls to our south- 
ern seaports. 

A conspiracy has been discovered ia 
Spain ; its supposed objects being the over 
throw of the Bourbon dynasty, and the 
union of Spain with Portugal. Eleven citi- 
zens and eight soldiers have been arrested. 

A telegram from Alexandria, Egypt, 
states that the cholera has broken out there, 
and that commercial operations are sus- 
pended. 











Commercialand Financial. 





INCREASE OF INTERNAL REVE.- | 
NU 


THERE are some people who profess not 
to be entirely satisfied with the present 
commercial aspect of the country, but who 
five years ago were loud in their predic ‘ions 
that grass would be growing in Broadway, 
and ships rotting at our wharves, as the na- | 
tural consequences of a rupture with the 
South, and who, finding themselves greatly 
mistaken in that prediction, satisfied them- 
selves with still further prophesying that, 
as soon as the war came to an end, such a 
collapse in business affairs would imme- | 
diately follow as the world had never seen 
before. They now take an opposite stand, | 
and profess to be greatly disappointed that 
the country has not been instantly restored 
to its normal prosperity since the subsidence 
of the rebellion, and lay the whole blame 
at the doors of the Government. It is very 
difficult, however, to persuade the people 
at large that the country is not in a very 
healihy condition as far as commercial 
affairs are concerned, and that there must 
have been an uncommon degree of wisdo:n 
and prudence in the management of the na- 
tional finances, or the case would have been 
very different. We have, on several occasions, 
during the past three refuted those 
predictions of a commercial collapse on the 
close of the rebellion, by arguments which 





yeurs 


the course of events has singularly justi- 
fied; and we see no reason to qualify the 
opinion now which we confiden'ly ex- 
pressed last year, that the close of the war 
would be followed by three or four years of 
greater commercial activity and general | 
prosperity than we had betore known. The 
exhaustion of the South would, in itzelf, | 
give a new impetus to trade, while the res- | 
toration of the entire industry of the North, | 
which had been misdirected to the support 
of the war, and in many cases wholly sus- 
pended, would more than compensate for 
all the losses which the nation had sus- 
tained. 

The’ internal revenue returns for 1854 
will exhibit a condition offatfairs which no 
one among us was sufficiently sanguine to 
anticipate. The returns for 1863 were | 
enormously large, and it was pretty gener- | 
ally predicted that 1864 would show a con. 
siderable decline; but, in every part of the 
country yet heard from, the increase is very 
great. This is owing, in a certain measure, 
to the circumstance of the machinery for 
collection and assessment being more | 
thoroughly worked, but mainly to in- 
creased business and profits. What the | 
business of this metropolis mus! be, when 
two dry goods houses return their sales in 
1864 at eighty-one millions of dollars, and 
jour or five stock brokers return their com- 
mission sales at even a hundred and twenty | 
millions each, may not be very easily cal- | 
culated. From the interior of the state. | 
from Ohio, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
the New England States there are very 
gratiiying reports of a large increase of in- 
come returns. “But the promise for 1855 is | 
still better, though the year is but half- 
The late rebel states will add 
largely to the aggregate receipts ; impover- 
ished, unsettled, and destitute as they are, 
they contain all the resources of wealth | 
among them, aud whatever they add to 
the national increase wil! be a gain we had | 
not counted upon. The increase of the in- 
ternal] revenue in the second congressional 
Gistrict of Ohio exhibits a most astonishing 
growth of prosperity in that part of the 
+ tate. 


The Cincinnati Commercial zays that | 
the :evenue returns for that district in 1862 
were about two hundred thousand dollars, 
in 1863 they were something over three 
hundred thousand, and for 1864 they ex- 
ceed a million dollars. 

In addition to all these gratifying indica- | 
tions, we are favored with crops of unexam- | 
pied fertility in all parts of the co:mtry, 
while the promise of the future has never 
before been so rid and so free from dra v- 
backs. For the first time ia the histo ry of 
the c .untry we are en uely fre2 from ail 
reports of smut in wheat, of the army- 
worm, the plague of gra shoppers, potato 
rot, untimely frost, drouths or deluges. {t 
is a most surp: ising circumstance tha: none 
of the croakers who usually dispatch their 
missives at this season of the year from va- 
rious parts of the country have yet made j 
their appearance. All reports concur in 
giving accounts of full and abundant har- 
vests of all the great staples of the coun- 
try, cotton alone excepted, while the prom- 
ise of fruits, which are hardly of secondary | 
importance, is favorable beyond prece- | 
dent. 


OUR “NATIONAL BLESSING.” 


| 
Mr. Jay Cooxe's first essay on our na- | 
tional debt, showing the abundant resources 
of the country to defray the annual interest 
without imposing an undue strain upoa the 
national industry, was @ very timely produc- 
tion, which met with universal favor ; but | 
his second essay, wherein he attempts to | 
prove that national debts are national 
blessings, has not been so successful wich 
the public. Some of those who do not 
altogether dissent from the proposition, 
yet feel themselves called upon not to ap- 
prove of it, because of the “ logical corol- 
lary” which it involves—that the greater 
the debt, the greater the blessing. But such 
a conclusion as that is not & logical corol- 
lary by any means; it is only a logical 
absurdity. Because a certain quantity of 
ballast is necessary to keep a ship upright 
on her keel, and prevent her from being 
upset in a gale, it does not follow, as a log- 
ical necessity, that double the quantity 
would have a still better effect; neither 
does a physician hesitate to prescribe a 
grain of laudanum to 4 patient, lest the 
patient should come to the conclusion that, 
if a grain would do him good, ten grains 
would do him ten times as much good. An- 
other set have fallen into as great an absur- 
dity in drawing the conclusion that, if a va- 
ticnal debt is a national bles-ing, those who 
rob the government most, and thereby in- 
crease its debt, are the greatest public bene- 
factors. A national debt may, or may not be, 
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| can be no palliative excuse. 


a national blessing. Ifit has been necessarily 
contracted in defending the national exist- 
ence, in developing the national resources, or 
in improving the national character, and is 
not greater than the national industry can 
bear, thefi it is certainly a national blessing. 
Such a debt is ours. Great as it is, we have 
received the full value of it. We have got 
in exchange for it national unity and four 
millions of freemen. We could not expect 
to obtain blessings like these without a cost 
adequate to their value; we could never 
expect to perform such a work as we have 
done in four years, and pay as we go. 
Posterity is to reap the advantages, and 
should bear a share of the cost. Lt was 
hardly worth while, perhaps, to attempt to 
convince the public of truths which no one 
had attempted to gainsay. There is too 
much intelligence in our public for it not to 
be generally understood that our debt, 
severely as it must press upon us for many 
years to come, will prove of inestimable 
advantage in teaching us habits of thrift 
and economy, and rendering necessary & 
united and consolidated support of the Gov- 
ernment. Of one thing we are sure. No 
nation has ever been destroyed that has had 
a national debt, and of one other thing we 
are equally sure—that those nations which 
have the heaviest debts are the most pros- 
perous in their affairs and the least subject 
to popular outbreaks. 

Mr. Jay Cooke’s proposition that a na- 
tiona] debt is in the nature of a gold mine 
which furnishes an inexhaustible source of 
credit to the people isan exceedingly diffi- 
cult one to expound satisfactorily. The 
one great objection to a national debt is 
that it creates an aristocracy of bondhold- 
ers; but, as this is an objection which will 


| apply with equal force to all accumulations 


of funds, it is not one that will be likely to 
weigh heavily against our debt at present. 
It is better to look upon the debt as au in- 
evitable condition of our national life, a 
thing not to be excused, nor deplored, not 
to be defended nor assailed, but to 
boine with as a matter of course 


be 


STRANGE FRAUDS. 


Tue Stock Exchange and the Corn Ex- 
change, Wail street and Broad strect, have 
been in a ferment of excitement, during the 
past week or two, over the suddenly-devel- 
oped operations of a prominent provision 
dealer and stock speculator, who has disap- 
peared, leaving be hind him heavy liabilities, 
and a series of frauds which none but a 
man ‘in high social position, and good mer- 
cantile credit, could have perpetrated. Such 
examples are fuil of meaning and instruc- 
tion, but they are too soon forgotten. There 
is always a disposition to make light of 
them; those who are victimized by them 
are naturally averse to having their own 


| want of caution made a topic of public dis- 


cussion, or to having their losses too widely 
discus:ed, and they care too little about 
such developments to investigate them 
closely, and the tendency of the people, 
wh» know most of them, is to hush them 
up. It would be well for the business com- 
munity, however, if there were a commer- 
cial tribunal before whom all such affairs 


| could be brought, where every circum- 


stance connected with them could be 
searched into, and all the particulars made 
known ; that the guilty might be punished, 
and the public taught to guard against a 
repetition of similar frauds. In the partic- 
ular case in question, it is no part of our duty 


| to publish any of the exxggerated stories 


that are told in the street, or find currency in 
the daily papers. There are many scand- 
alous stories told which affect the private 
character of the wretched delinquent rather 
than his business integrity, which will 
throw no light on the nature of the frauds 
committed by him. His losses seem to 
have been incurred by speculations in pro- 
visions rather than by persona) extrava- 
gances, and, to 1etrieve himself, he had re- 
course to a praciice, not now made known 
for tke first time by any means, against 
which there is no means of guarding. This 
was the borrowing moncy on false storage 
receipts. Several such cases have been 
made known, and in some instances there 
have been strong believing 
that ruinous incendiary fires have owed 


reasons for 


| their origin to a desire to cover up such 


practices. A special in-urance company 
has recently been organized to insure 
against such riske, but the better wsy to 
guard against them is to make the puni:h- 
ment of such frauds so severe that no one 
would venture to perpetrate them. There 
is ro crime known tothe commercial world 
so heizous as this. A man may, in a mo- 
men of desperation, commit a forgery, bat 
to perpetrate a fraud of the nature of the 


one in question reyuires, not only de- 
liberate and pre-determined villainy, 
but the aid and co-operation of a 


second party. It is not only a fraud, but 
a conspiracy to defraud, for which there 
The members 
of the Gorn Exvhange owe it to themselves 
to take this special case in hand, to appoiut 
a committee of invesiigation to as ertain 
all the facts in relation to it, aad to publish 
ihem for the benefit of the commercial 
community. It is sad and humiliatiog to 
expose the ill deeds of one who had, by 
means of his very villainies, gaiued an emi- 
nent and honorable position .in society, bat 
the sadder the spectacle of such an expo- 
sure, the greater is the duty of making it. 
Failures in business are inevitable; they 


| entail no disgrace, and should be leniently 


dealt with, for no merchant ever fails on 
purpose; but fraudulent transactions to 
prevent failure should be treated with rigid 


justice ; leniency in such cases is only en- 
| couragement to fraud. 








COMMERCIAL ITEMS, 


ComBrnaTions to affect prices, either for 
a rise or a fall, are always dangerous, and, 
as @ general principle, reprehensible ; but, 
if they are ever excusable, it is in such a 


| case as that which now exists, when there 


is an attempt at.a combination to bring 
down the price of butchers’ meat by total 
abstinence from joints, steaks, and chops. 
Free trade and competition will generally 
prove more efficacious than anything else 
in regulating prices; but there seems to be 
a chronic difficulty in the case of flesh 
meat, which can only be reached by a 
determination on the part of housekeepers 
to refrain from meat-eating long enough to 
bring about a reform of prices, Let every 
head of a family eschew the butcher for a 
week ora fortnight, and, in the meanwhile, 
chew something else than beef, mutton, or 
veal, and see what will come of it. 


—The accounts which reach us from the 
chief cotton marts of the Suuth are not so 
promising as they were a few weeks ago, 
in relation to the amount of cotton now on 
hand. Dates from New Orleans to the 24th 
inst. say that cotton is coming into market 
freely from the Red River country, and a con- 
siderable quantity is daily shipped up the 
river to avoid the impost of fivedollarsa bale 
which General Canby has laid upon all 
that is shipped by sea ; but the New Orleans 
Price Current, a reliable authority, siaces 


» that the whole amount of cotton east and 


west of the Mississippi in first hands does 
not exceed twelye hundred thousand bales, 
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kept high. 


ported that 


est 188 1-8. 


$2,028,471. 


quiet. 


are nearly 





durin g this holiday week. 
at a high premium, because controlled by 4 
few large holders, who will not seH. 
is loaned at a high rate trom three-eighths 
to one-fourth of one per cent. per day. 
gold, as well as the stock and petroleum | 
boards, adjourned from Saturday last to 


mand for gold has fallen off, only $100,239 
having been shipped last week, yet gold 
is maintained by 
already alluded to. 
of the week is in the heavy decline in 
the rates of foreign exchange caused by 
large orders from Europe of our 5-20 
year 6 per cent. gold bonds. The extreme 
abundance of money and currency enables 
the prices of stocks as well as of gold to be 


next Congress the repeal of all limitation 
of the amount of issues, and to advocate 
the making of the notes a legal tender. 
Such a policy would enhance prices gen- 
erally immeasurably. 


sterling exchange drawn against the 5-20 
year bonds sold to English ca,italisis were 
at 108 8-4 a 109 per cent. in gola. The high- 
est price of gold last week was 142, and low- 


was 140 1-4. 
amounted to $3,818,091, and the exports to 
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THERE is a modesate demand fur goods, 
the stock of 
is no over-supply allowiag of accumulation 
which can possible reduce prices furcher. 
On the contiary, prices are firmer, and in 
some cases higher. 
are very slight indeed, and holders of all 
standard cotton goods are keeping back, 
looking to higher prices. The spinners also 
have no large surplus in reserve. The con- 
tinuance of the high premium on gold has 
worked in ijavor of strengthening prices. 
Aieavy siandard sheetings have advanced, 
and ae getting scarce. Bleached sheetings 
and sbiriings have been active all the week 
up to the holiday. Drills have also risen, 
with a great :eduction in stock. Denims are 
Stripes rather more ative. 
are less active. Auvumn styles not yet being 
offered freely, but will be soon, the manufa:- 
turers being ready with new styles highly 
spoken of. Lawas are in short supply, and 
sell quickly. 
are quiet, preparing for a speedy display of 
fall styles. A fair business is doing in broad- 
cloths, with a partial advance in price. 
Fancy cassimeres are active and firm. 
Satinets brisk. Foreign goods are moder- 
ately inquired for, but seasonable goods 


Britikh dress goods generally have been 
extensively ordered for the fall importation. 
The importations in the coming months 
will be large—the amoant of goods entered 
at this port in June was $5,442,068 in value, of 
which $4,260,661 was entered for immediate | _° 
consumption, quite in constrast to the June 
imports of 1864, when, of $4,801,703 value 
entered at the port, only $1,823,474 was en- 
tered for immediate consumption, the dif- 
ference going into warehouse. Now litile 
goes into warehouse for bond, while the 
stock in bond has been greatly redaced. 
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Ww* KNABE & CO, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS 


BALTIMURE, MD 


t warranted for five years 


Certificates of excellence from 


FTRAKOSOCH 8a? 


TER, 


and other leading artista 
A fall assortment of the above celebrated instram: vt 


JULIUS BAUER & CO.’S 


WAREKOOMS, No. 660 RROADWAY,¥. ¥ 


QCHOOLET'S REFRIGERATORS, 
h 


AMERICAN KITCHENERS— RANGES, — 
BALTIMORE FiRE-PLACE HEATERS, 


BOYNTON’S FURNACES, ETC., 


Manutactured and sold by 


RICUHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 


THE NEW MONTHLY, 


anenergetic agent can make 
rgymen without a charge, tT 
during vacetion, and ladies 
mans of support, are invited © 
For particulars and specimen pum 
publishers, 


ck 


©. SCRIBNER & CO., 
No. 124 Grand street, Bow Yers 


pixesrrce CIDER. 


DR. TALBOT’S CONCENTRATED 


MEDICAL PINEAPPLE CIDER 


will cure you if youare sick ; and if you are well wil 
prevent sickness. See long advertisement in Inder 
dent from April 21 to Jane Ist. Send for eireular. O00 
oz. sample botile mailed free, on receipt of 30 cents (OF 


B. T. BABBITT, 
64 to 74 Washington street ¥. ¥ 
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